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COUNTY FIRE OFFICE. 


50, RECENT STREET, W., ano 14, CORNHILL, EC., LONDON. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


THE RETURN SYSTEM which has been adopted by this Office 


since its foundation offers an exceptional advantage. 


THE RATES OF PREMIUM are the same as those charged by 


other leading offices. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to RaTes and 
the SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the ‘‘ County” may 


be obtained upon application to— 


G. W. STEVENS ) 


Race j Joint Secretaries. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Accumulated Fund exceeds £5,250,000. 
Claims Paid nearly -. £10,500,000. 


The profits are divided solely amongst the Assured. Already divided, 
£5,400,000. 

At the Division in 1897, £714,390 Cash Profit was apportioned amongst the 
members, being nearly 37 per cent. of the amount paid in premiums during the 
previous five years. There were then nearly 1,000 Policies in respect of which 
not only were the premiums ENTIRELY EXTINGUISHED, but Cash Bonuses 
were also paid, whilst in the case of many Pelicies the original sums assured 
are now MORE THAN DOUBLED by the bonus additions. 
ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES ARE [SSUED COMBINING LIFE 

ASSURANCE AT MINIMUM COST WITH PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 

The practical effect of these Policies in the National Provident Institution is that 
the Member's life is assured until he reaches the age agreed wpon, and on his reaching 
that age the whole of the Premiums paid are returned to him, and a considerable sum 
in addition, representing a by no means insignificant rate of interest on his payments. 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited, 





1849 JUBILEE YEAR. 1899 


INSURANCES GRANTED ON, Best TERMS AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS on SEA and LAND. 
ACCIDENTS and DISEASE. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Fidelity Guarantees Issued. 


Claims paid | H4, ooo, ooo. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0., 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 








ESTABLISHED 1824. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL 
and GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Assets over 33 MILLIONS Sterling. 


The Results of the 1897 Valuation showed— 
1. INCRBASED RESERVES. 
2. INCREASED PROFITS. 


The Surplus Divided was £515,346. 





Chief Office: 
15, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, Ww. J. H. WHITTALL, 
LONDON, 8.W. Actuary and Secretary. 





FOUNDED 1815. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


Persons intending to effect Assurance should read the Prospectus of this Mutual Society. 


es Umi - = 
LONDON: 28, Cornhill, E.C. 


£14,000, O00. 
WEST END: 5, Waterioo Place, Pall Mall, 





Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds ... ad ae ne .. £383,000,000. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
Invested Funds £10,000,000. 
Number of Accounts, 85,094. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold for customers. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Small deposits received, and Interest allowed monthly on each completed £1 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, post free 


Telephone No. 5 Holborn. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Telegraphic Address : “‘ Brnxpece, Lonpown.” 





CADBURY'S 
COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, therefore BEST. 


— +92 


BE VERY PARTICULAR what you Drink in 
these days of adulteration. It is most essential 
to health that your daily home beverages should 
be of the purest quality. CADBURY’s Cocoa is 
entirely free from all admixtures, such as Kola, 
Malt, Hops, ete., and the public should insist 
on having the pure, genuine article. 


‘‘The standard of highest Purity.’’— 


THE LANCET. 
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Great North of Scotland Railway. 


THE ROYAL ROUTE TO THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND 
is vi@ ABERDEEN and the GREAT NORTH OF SCOTLAND RAIL- 
WAY. This route serves Ballater—for Balmoral and Braemar—Peterhead, 
Fraserburgh » Snare, Turriff, Be ff, Macduff, Huntly, Keith, Dufftown, 
Craigellachie, uckie, Elgin, Forres, Nairn, Inverness, Dingwall, Strath- 
peffer, Kyle of indaia-t w Skye and the Western Isles—Wick, Thurso, and 
ill places in the North of Scotlar 

EXPRESS TRAINS, equipped with rst and ; 1 rridor carriages, with 
lavatcry acc mmodation and lighted by electricity, run from and to Aberdeen in 
direct connection with the West Coast and East Coz Sompanies’ fast trains to and 
from London and all parts of England a d Scotland. 

THROUGH CARRIAGES are run between ABE RDEE N and INVERNESS 


by ali trains, and Conduct avel with the through carriages vd Elgin 
Passengers are requested to ask for Tickets routed via Aberdeen. 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES. — Passengers from all through book- 


tations i gland and from through booking stations in Scotland south of Perth 
Dundee, hy i wres, N-irn, Inverness, Strathpeffer, Wick, Thurso, and other 
ms on the High’ and R.ilway, may on request at th e time of booking have 
r ordinary return tickets made available t ol wid Aberd leen on the out- 
journey and 7/4 Dunkeld on the return journey; or the tickets may be made 
go wid Dunkeld and return wid Aberdeer 


SCENERY.—The Great North of Scotland Railway passes through 

e of the finest scenery in Scotland. The variety is most pleasing. At one part 
the Tourist traverses some of the finest agricultural districts in Scotland, with 
beautiful sylvan and river scenery; at the next he is surrounded by high imposing 
hills, rising here and there to mountains; while if he has an eye for coast scenery 
nothing could be finer than the from the Coast Line, which skirts the 
southern shore of the beautiful Mor ony “Firth, The famous Deeside Line, which 
runs along the picturesque valley of the Dee, carries one through the grandest 
mountain scenery in the Kingdom BALMORAL, the Queen's Highland home 
where the Court is in residence for four mc nths each year, is within nine miles of 
Bal'a’er, the terminus of the Deesi:ie Railway. Coaches run daily during Summer 
betwee) Lallater and BRAEMAR wid Bamoral through magnificent Highland 
scenery 


GOLF.—There are large and excellent Golf Courses at all the 
important places on the Railway. A full list may be obtained on applicati 
CRUDEN BAY, ABERDEENSHIRE. 


New Seaside and Golfing Resort Fine Sandy Beach, over two miles | 
I Joating, Fishing. Splendid Rock Scenery in district. 


rs in uniform 


pies of ‘Lime Tables, Tourist Programmes, List of Country 
»btained by applying : » Mr. AG aw 1D, Passenger Supe 
to W. MOFFATT, General Manager. 


Hotels owned and managed Great North of Scotland Railway Co 


PALACE HOTEL CRUDEN BAY HOTEL 


(Within THE Passencer STATION), ( a bag P ne FROM ABERDEEN) 


0 » Cruden Bay Station 
AE ERDEEN. Excellent 18-Hole Golf Course. 


Covered Way from Station, Electri Tramway for isitor 
Hotel Porters at all Train Luggage between Station & H tel. 
e Hotels are equipped with every Modern Accommodation for Comfort 
Electric Lighting. Lifts. Moderate Charges. 


Great Western Railway. 


PRINCIPAL SERVICES to SEASIDE RESORTS.—Week Days. 








a.m. | a. y 
PADDINGTON dep. 5 30 7 25 8 50 9 "0 9 3010 3010 3510 4511 3011 45 
Weyn th a Oi : — oe 5 oo oe ry 
(suernsey . ee ** ~* 
Jersey - . ° ? < 
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Exeter 
Dawlish 


Teignmouth.. 


Torquay «. ee 
Plymouth (Mill Bz 
Newquay 
Falmouth 

St. Ives 
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Tenby 


Dolgelly 
Karmouth 
Aberystwyth 


p.m.| p.m.) p.m.) p.m.) p.m.| p.m.| p.m.|night/night 
PADDINGTON ley 2 5 9 0915 94512 012 10 
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Aberystwyth ‘ a o 1945 


Channel Islands Night Service. 


A North Road Station B Landing Stage. C Saturdays only at Barmouth. 
D Sundays excepted. E Arrive 9.4 Sunday mornings 
J. L. WILKINSON, General Manager. 
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MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


SCOTLAND, 


Through the LOVELY VALLEYS of the RIBBLE 
and EDEN; by the HOME and HAUNTS of 
SIR WALTER SCOTT; the LAND OF 
BURNS ; and over the ‘‘ FORTH BRIDGE,’’ 
etc. etc. 


NEW CORRIDOR TRAINS. 


NEW TRAINS, composed of CORRIDOR CARRIAGES of the 
MOST MODERN TYPE, including First and Third Class Dining 
Carriages, are now run as follows :— 


EDINBURGE ... 
ST. PANCRAS... 


ST. PANCRAS... . dep. 10 35 
EDINBURGH ... . arr. 8 24 


Ps 


p-m. 
ST. PANCRAS... dep. 210 | GLASGOW ; oo Ge 
GLASGOW , arr. 11 25 | ST. PANCRAS... ua 


These trains serve, directly or indirectly, Leicester, Nottingham, 
Bristol, Birmingham, Derby, Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford, Manchester, and 


Liverpool. 
SUMMER TRAIN SERVICE. 


WEEKDAYS, 
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p.m. | p.m.! p.m. p.m. 
91510 0 9159 2 
4 15| 4 45 4.104 40 
‘ 7028 8 

7035 
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LONDON (St. Pancras) dep. 
Carlisle pon j . arr 
Ayr — ' 
GLASGOW (St. Enoch) a. 
Greenock oe 
EDINBURGH (Wav : ove 30} 6 48 
Oban : Te ia 445) ... \WrAss 

Fort William... : . ioe _ eee (I2A41 
Perth =a Vid 5 : a Css 
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Aberdeen Brid . | 10650 
Inverness }) Bridge I¢so 
Stranraer (for Belfast) 
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* New Corridor Train London to Edinburgh. +t New Corridor 
Train London to Glasgow. First and Third Class Dining Carriages by 
these trains. 

§ First and Third Class Dining accommodation between London and 
Glasgow. 

A No connection on Sundays. 

B On Saturdays Passengers arrive Greenock at 6.0 p.m. 

C These times do not apply to Sundays. 


Qe For Services to Peak of Derbyshire, The English Lake District 
The Isle of Man, Jreland, The Yorkshire Watering Places, and other 
Holiday Resorts on and in connection with the Midland Railway, see the 
Company's Time-Tables and other publications, 


WESTERN HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 


An IMPROVED SERVICE, with THROUGH CARRIAGES, is 
now afforded from London (St. Pancras) to Greenock. 


DAYLIGHT SERVICE TO ROTHESAY. 


A Daylight Service throughout will be given during July and August, 
leaving London (St. Pancras) at 10.30 a.m., arriving at Greenock (Princes 
Pier) at 8.6 p.m., in connection with the G. & S, W. Railway Co.'s Steamer, 
reaching Rothesay at 9.45 p.m. 


TRAVELLING ACCOMMODATION, &c. 


First and Third Class Dining Carriages by the Morning Express Trains 
between London (St. Pancras) and Glasgow (St. Enoch). 

Sleeping Cars are run from London (St. Pancras) to Edinburgh at 9.15 
p.m., and to Glasgow at 10.0 p.m.; also from Edinburgh at 10.0 and 
Glasgow (St. Enoch) at 9.30 p.m. to London (St. Pancras). 

Luncheon and Dining Cars by most of the Express Trains from and to 
London (St. Pancras). 

Family Saloons, Invalid Carriages, Engaged Compartments, Xc., 
arranged on application. 

Pillows and Rugs may be hired by Travellers in the Night Mail 
and Express Trains from London (St. Pancras) at a prepaid charge of 


6d. each. 
SPECIAL TIME TABLE FOLDERS, 


Giving full particulars of the Scotch Service ; also Tourist Programmes, 
Illustrated Guides, &c., may be had on application at all MIDLAND 
Stations and Agencies. 
GEO. H. TURNER, General Manager. 
Derby, July, 1899. 
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THE WEEK. 





THE crisis in our relations 
with the Transvaal was the 
chief theme of the very signi- 
ficant speech delivered by Mr. 
Balfour on Thursday afternoon at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel. He began, indeed, by an expres- 
sion of his gratitude to his supporters for their 
assistance in carrying on the work of the 
session, and with an optimistic estimate of the 
results, which read like satire. He will hear a 
good deal about that part of his speech 
during the coming recess; but the substance of 
the rest was a grave warning, addressed chiefly 
to the Transvaal Government and moderating 
the hopes of a speedy settlement that were 
entertained at the end of last week. He toid 
his hearers that Mr. Gladstone’s Government would 
never have entered into the settlement of 1881 if they 
could have foreseen that the explicit pledges then 
given that the Uitlanders should be admitted to equal 
rights would be disregarded as they have been ; that 
the suspense in effecting a settlement reacted on the 
whole of our position in South Africa; and that, 
representation having been granted to Uitlanders 
in principle, he could not believe that the Trans- 
vaal authorities would destroy the value of the 
concession by its details—which, of course, is a polite 
way of saying that they will be coerced if they try. 
The speech certainly suggests that there is a pro- 
spect of a serious hitch in the negotiations, probably 
over redistribution, and that the war party in the 
Cabinet is gaining ground. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 


THE most important business in Parliament 
during the week was the debate in the House 
of Lords on the second reading of the Clergy 
Relief Bill. Lord Salisbury naturally succeeded 
in carrying his pet measure through the Upper 
House by a sweeping majority, but he had to 
listen to some very plain speaking on the subject of 
& measure which not only violates every principle of 
equity, but inflicts a serious injury upon the Church 
of England itself. Lord Burghclere, whose know- 
ledge of the tithe question is probably unequalled 
among members of the House of Lords, put the 
case against the Bill with admirable point and 
clearness. Ministers, as he showed, ought to have 
dealt with the whole question of rating and local 
taxation. Instead of this, they had drawn an in- 
Vidious distinction between clergymen and laymen, 
and, under plea of their desire to relieve the poorer 
clergy, had brought in the measure which would really 





only relieve the owners of the richer livings. Lord 
Ribblesdale, Lord Davey, and Lord Kimberley also 
attacked the Bill with vigour and effect, and 
although they did not prevent its being read a 
second time they proved that even in the House of 
Lords the voice of justice can make itself heard. 


IN the House of Commons the week has been 
spent in getting through the pressure of business 
which is always felt towards the close of the 
session. This year an unusually large number of 
Ministerial measures remain to be dealt with. On 
Monday the Food and Drugs Bill, as amended by the 
Standing Committee, was disposed of. The Irish 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction Bill, after 
some discussion, was read a third time amid the 
cheers of the Irish members, and the Scotch Private 
Legislation Procedure Bill was also read a third 
time. The Telephones Bill was also discussed at 
considerable length, but did not pass through the 
Report stage until Tuesday night, or, rather, 
Wednesday morning. 


Tue chief business in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday, after the Sale of Food and Drugs Bill had 
been read a third time, was the second reading of 
the Naval Works Bill. This measure certainly 
ought not to have been left to so late a stage of the 
session, for it is one of great importance, and might 
well have been discussed more fully than was 
possible on Tuesday night. It provides for the 
continuation of works that have already been begun, 
and for the construction of other new works of 
importance. The total cost of these works is nearly 
twenty-four millions, and the present Bill authorises 
an expenditure of £3,100,000. Among the works are 
the Gibraltar Docks and the extension of the Mole, the 
Hong-Kong Docks, the naval harbour at Dover, and 
the defence of Portland against torpedo attacks. 
These works were all authorised under the late 
Government, and it is to be regretted that more 
progress has not been made with them by the 
present Board of Admiralty. Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, who moved the second reading of the Bill on 
Tuesday, explained that further works are now in 
contemplation. These include two new docks at 
Malta, one at Chatham, one at the Cape, and a 
floating dock at Bermuda. A dock is also to be 
made at Hong-Kong. The Government proposals 
were criticised by Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth, Mr. 
Bryce, Mr. Robertson, and others, complaint being 
made of the serious delay in carrying out the works 
already authorised. The Bill was read a second 
time without a division. 
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On Wednesday the House was chiefly occupied 
with the Committee stage of the Royal Niger Com- 
pany Bill. An attempt was made by Mr. Dillon to 
effect a reduction in the purchase-money to be paid 
to the Company, on the ground that the assets were 
over-valued, that the payment for “ administrative 
losses” would set an awkward precedent whenever 
the rights of Mr. Rhodes’s Chartered Company 
should be transferred to the Crown, and that the 
Company had transgressed its charter by setting 
up a monopoly of trade. These reasons were 
emphasised by Mr. Labouchere and combated by 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who dwelt on the ser- 
vices of the Company to the empire, and declared 
that the case of each chartered company must 
be judged solely on its own merits, a declaration 
which we hope will not be forgotten when the 
Crown takes over Rhodesia and Zambesia. After 
some further criticism of the terms, Mr. Lawrence, 
speaking for Liverpool —always the centre of 
hostility to the Company in England—declared his 
readiness to “forget and forgive,” and the amend- 
ment was rejected by 133 to 57. After some 
further criticism, Clause 1 was passed by 171 to 78; 
an attempt to get rid of the payment of mining 
royalties by the Government to the Company was 
rejected by 160 to 89; and the Bill passed through 
committee. An effort to push through the third 
reading of the Improvement of Land Bill was 
checked by the intervention of the Speaker. 


On Thursday a Bill was introduced by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to authorise loans from 
the Local Loans Fund to certain colonies, a step 
rendered necessary by the certainty, now recognised 
by the Government, that the Colonial Loans Bill 
will not pass this session. The necessity of such a 
step throws a curious light on the laudatory estimate 
of the results of the session with which Mr. Balfour 
had entertained his audience an hour before at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel ; and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman very properly warned the Government 
not to make too sure that the measure could get 
through. The Royal Niger Company Bill passed 
its third reading by 181 votes to 81, after a 
repetition of the criticisms and protests made the 
previous day in Committee. On the Naval Works 
Bill Mr. Lloyd George moved an amendment 
(for which a remarkably inappropriate peg was 
chosen) by way of a protest against the increasing 
expenditure on armaments; but the House, by 159 
votes to 48, declined to sanction the non-completion 
of works ordered by the last Liberal Government. 
Another amendment, intended to elicit further in- 
formation as to certain proposed defensive worke, 
was negatived by 143 votes to 48, and the Bill passed 
through Committee. 


THE Irish Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
Bill is not likely to meet with any troubles in the 
Upper House; so that in all probability it will be 
law in a week or two. A very big Irish reform, 
which, as we said not long ago, is not unlikely 
to be copied in England some day, has thus been 
quietly carried through in the closing days of 
the session. The Bill establishes a Government 
department for the development of agriculture and 
industries which will be controlled by boards mainly 
elective, and which will do its work, like Continental 
departments of the kind, largely through voluntary 
associations of the agricultural and industrial 
classes. We congratulate Mr. Gerald Balfour on 
his successful piloting, and we congratulate 
those disinterested Irishmen who formed the 
Recess Committee on seeing their work thus 
brought to fruition. 


Some of the special fe atures of the Royal Route” to Scotland, vid Aberdeen 
and the Great North of Scotland Railway, are deta‘led in our advertisement columns, 





THe prolonged inquiry before the Hybrid 
Committee of the House of Commons into the pro- 
posed Irish railway amalgamation resulted in the 
defeat of the Bills. We congratulate the Dublin 
Daily Eapress on a result which it did much to bring 
about. The conclusion of the inquiry into the 
Dublin Corporation Bill was not quite so fortunate. 
In spite of the very remarkable vote in the House of 
Commons, the Lords’ Committee have only allowed 
an insignificant fraction of the urban districts 
surrounding Dublin to be added to the city. The 
decision can only be explained on political grounds, 
for all the municipal arguments were on the side of 
extension. The passing by Lord Ribblesdale’s 
Committee of the Provisional Order Bill allowing 
competition in electric light in the City of London 
deserves, on the other hand, a word of recognition. 


THE session, while a dull one downstairs, has been 
exceedingly notable in the history of private Bill 
legislation. There have been many big fights, but 
the biggest of all has been that as to the waters of 
the Derwent. Thecorporations of Derby, Leicester, 
and Sheffield all deposited Bills proposing to utilise 
the same catchment area south of the Peak. It is 
the last unoccupied gathering ground in the Pennine 
range, and bitter was the fight for mastery. If the 
Bills had come before any subsidiary tribunal, such 
as the Local Government Board, the three Bills 
would almost certainly have all been rejected to the 
great public loss. Fortunately they came before a 
committee presided over by Sir John Brunner, who 
used his strong common sense and business capacity 
to make the parties agree upon a joint scheme. A 
single Bill was formed by consolidating the three, 
and this, under the name of the Derwent Valley 
Water Bill, has now passed Lords as well as 
Commons. 





THE Select Committee recently appointed to 
consider the problem of the Aged Deserving Poor 
—in other words, to do something towards the 
solution of the problem of Old Age Pensions, 
hitherto found insoluble—has completed its 
labours and produced a Report, an outline of 
which appeared in Thursday's daily papers. It is 
a remarkable document, which flouts some of the 
objections hitherto made to Old Age Pension schemes, 
and lays itself open to a new set besides. All 
persons above the age of sixty-five, who have 
given evidence of thrift, are unconvicted of crime, 
and in receipt of an income of less than 10s. per 
week, are to receive a pension of 5s. to 7s. per 
week. It is to be assigned them, and the amount is 
to be fixed, by local Pension Boards, in which the 
majority of members will be nominated by the 
Guardians, and the rest by other local authorities. 
There is no distinction of sex, and the money is 
to come half from the taxes and half from the 
rates. Thus the financial part of the scheme 
combines the system of grants in aid, which is 
bad finance, with a proposal for laying a further 
burden on the ratepayers, which is just what the 
Tory party not only denounce, but always try to 
avoid. It may be that the outline is incorrect, 
and that the practical working of the scheme is to 
be modified by details which are still unrevealed. 
But, assuming the plan to be correctly given, it is 
far too simple to be regarded as an effective solution, 
and it must estrange so many Tory ratepayers that 
it seems hardly likely to be adopted by the present 
Government as a basis of legislation. 


THE report of the Board of Trade on the pro- 
ceedings taken by it under the Conciliation Act of 
1896 covers the two years from the end of June, 





Deraits of excursions to the Channel Islands, Scilly Islands, and West of Erg 
land by the Great Western Raitway will be found in our advertising columns. 
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1897, to July Ist, 1899. The previous report, which 
covered ten months, chronicled thirty-five disputes 
in which the Board offered, or was asked, to inter- 
vene, and nineteen in which it effected settlements. 
Probably some of these interventions were due to 
a desire for experiment ; for the present report gives 
only thirty applications for conciliation and two 
offers of it from the Board without formal applica- 
tion for its aid, and twenty-two settlements. Ten 
of these were settled by arbitration, four by concilia- 
tion, eight by negotiation through Board of Trade 
officials. In three other disputes a direct settlement 
was effected during the negotiations. One of these 
was the engineering strike, though the settlement 
was admittedly rather a belated result of the inter- 
vention of the Board. In the South Wales coal 
strike no settlement was effected, but the settle- 
ment subsequently arrived at between the dis- 
putants directly was very largely due, as has been 
pointed ont by The Times, to the intervention of the 
Board. The impression given by the Report is that 
the Act affords a useful means of settling a number 
of small and vexatious disputes between the work- 
men in a small area and their employer or em- 
ployers; but that for very important disputes its 
effects, though they may be valuable, are uncer- 
tain and indirect ;—which is precisely the prediction 
suggested as the outcome of the debates at The 
Hague. 


Lorp WELBy, as Chairman of the London 
County Council, delivered his annual address 
to that body on Tuesday. The address was, accord- 
ing to custom, a review of the work of the Council. 
Lord Welby pointed out that the chief part of that 
work was done, not at the weekly meetings on 
Tuesday afternoons, but in the private meetings of 
the different Committees. A great deal had been 
accomplished by the Building Act Committee for 
safeguarding manufactories and other works in 
London from the risk of loss of life by fire. The 
chief achievement of the Improvements Committee 
under Mr. Shaw-Lefevre had been the passing of the 
Bill for a new street from Holborn to the Strand. The 
Council was also doing everything in its power to 
carry out the provisions of the Acts relating to the 
housing of the working classes. The theatres and 
music-halls, the Fire Brigade, the drainage of London, 
the parks, reformatories and asylums were also 
referred to in connection with the work of the 
Council, and the chairman congratulated the 
members on the fact that, in spite of the ever- 
increasing demands of London, the County Council 
rate was not advancing. In 1895 and 1896 it was 
fifteenpence. In the two following years it fell to 
fourteenpence, and in the present year it was 
thirteenpence halfpenny. The record of the 
Council for the year must be regarded as eminently 
satisfactory, though the people of London would 
be glad to see a beginning made of the great 
improvement in the Strand. 


THE French Ministry have taken a 

ABROAD. courageous and a commendable 
step. General de Négrier, one of 

the ablest and most popular of French officers, and a 
member of the Supreme Council of War, had directed 
the colonel of a regiment in garrison at Auxonne, 
which he had officially inspected, to tell his officers 
that the Council would permit no more attacks on 
the army after the close of the Dreyfus court- 
martial; but that if the Government should then 
refuse to act, they would take matters into their 
own hands. The General's explanations substan- 
tiated the report of his words, and so he has 
been formally removed by decree from the Supreme 
Council of War. His veiled threatofa pronunciamiento 
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could hardly be overlooked; the only question is 
whether the Ministry is strong enough to “ stand 
the racket” which his dismissal has set up, and 
which is causing even Dreyfusite papers to quake. 
We cannot ourselves believe that the rank and file 
of a citizen army will follow its professional guides 
in upsetting the State for the benefit of Bonapartists 
or Clericals. Before the coup d'état of 1851, even 
though the army was then much more professional 
than it is now, the troops selected for the work in 
Paris were largely those who had recently served in 
Algeria, and so had got out of touch with home 
politics; and even so, they had to be prepared for 
the work by a process of bribery and treating which 
no one could dare to imitate now. But the appre- 
hension in France is evidently acute, the peasantry 
is not yet disillusioned, and the Socialists are mostly 
inclined to let the bourgeois Republic “stew in its 
own juice,” forgetful that any disturbance arising out 
of the process may also sweep away all their hopes. 





HoweEVER, the process of spreading the light is 
going on—notably in regard to the tortures, mental 
no less than physical, inflicted on Captain Dreyfus 
in his prison by the devilish ingenuity of his 
persecutors—and it cannot be said that the 
other measures of discipline adopted against tur- 
bulent officers are unusually severe. General de 
Pellieux, for grossly exceeding (in the interest of 
conjugal morals) his duty as prosecutor in the 
Esterhazy case, is transferred from Paris to Quim- 
per, which, by the way, is a centre of Clericalism ; 
and Captain Guyot de Villeneuve, who attempted a 
demonstration in support of M. Syveton, the sus- 
pended Rheims professor, has sixty days’ arrest. The 
Dreyfus court-martial will begin next Monday week, 
and M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, having obtained a 
hearing from its president, has tendered his 
evidence and had it rejected on the ground that 
it was outside the limits set by the judgment of the 
Court of Cassation. The evidence, which concerns 
an alleged communication by Dreyfus to Germany 
concerning the filling of melinite shells, appears to 
be intrinsically worthless, and in any case could 
only be considered by a fresh court-martial. But 
M. de Beaurepaire bewails the rejection almost with 
tears. 


THE Peace Conference draws near its close, and 
its Acte Final has been under discussion prepara- 
tory to signature. Some of the Powers will 
only sign with reservations, The document has 
required some amendment, not only to meet the 
fears of the Balkan States lest they should be com- 
pelled to submit their differences to Commissions of 
Inquiry by the legalised pressure of the Great 
Powers, but also to satisfy the scruples of the 
United States against entering into any agreement 
which may involve a departure from either 
the Monroe doctrine or the principles of Wash- 
ington’s farewell address. The great achievement 
of the Conference, the establishment of a regular 
scheme of mediation and arbitration, remains, how- 
ever, but little affected in substance. The additions 
to the laws of warfare are eminently valuable, 
though some reservations may be made as to the 
prohibition of the Dum-dum and similar bulletse— 
which an American delegate has declared will be 
ineffective, and to which neither England nor 
America will agree—and certain proposed limitations 
of naval warfare have fallen through. The arrest 
of European armaments, the main object of the 
Conference, is still far from achievement; but 
here we may look to an improvement under pressure 
from public opinion. And it is significant that the 
Conference breaks up in the expectation that it is 
but the first of a series. We discuss the results 
on a later page. 
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Ir is unfortunate that the close of the Conference 
should have been accompanied by a difficulty which 
may put England in a false position in the eyes of 
the Continental public. Our representatives pro- 
posed at a Committee meeting that no Power un- 
represented at the Conference should be allowed 
to join the Conventions, obviously to prevent the 
revival of the old difficulties as to the Transvaal 
and the Pope. The admission of the former would 
dispose of the question of British suzerainty, that 
of the latter would recognise the temporal power, 
and outrage the Italian kingdom. A compromise 
has been proposed giving any signatory Power the 
right of veto on new adhesions. But we may be 
sure that the Continental press will suppose that 
our motives are purely selfish. 


THE news from the Transvaal this week has been 
scanty, and the compromise which was confidently 
expected a week ago seems to have receded into 
the future. President Kruger’s resignation was 
announced on Monday, and attributed to a differ- 
ence with the Volksraad on the subject of the dyna- 
mite monopoly; but the difference was smoothed 
over, though the _ resignation, whether meant 
seriously or not, seems to have come very near 
acceptance. To Mr. Balfour's speech we have re- 
ferred on a previous page: here we may note the 
publication of Blue Books containing satisfactory 
elucidations by Sir Alfred Milner of his own policy 
and conduct at the Bloemfontein Conference; and 
the arrival in England of Mr. T. R. Dodd, a South 
African and a Liberal, charged with the mission of 
explaining the case for the Uitlanders to the Liberal 
rank and file. 


It was not apprehended that the Federation Bill 
would meet with much further opposition either 
in Victoria cr in Tasmania. But the majorities 
in its favour are overwhelming in both colonies, 
and show a considerable growth of feeling in 
its favour since the last vote was taken. Ac- 
cording to the usual custom, followed also in 
America and in Switzerland—which is necessary 
to allay public excitement, but is eminently 
inconvenient for historical purposes—the returns 
are published in successive editions as they come in, 
and the final and corrected results are generally 
overlooked. The latest returns as we write are 14.091 
for and 9,114 against the Bill in Victoria; 10,314 
for and 712 against in Tasmania. West Australia 
and Queensland have, of course, reasons of their 
own for hesitating to federate. But we do not 
suppose their reluctance is increasing, and the move- 
ment of opinion manifest in New South Wales, in 
Tasmania, and in Victoria cannot but have a reflex 
effect on them. 


It is a pity, speaking generally, that any com- 
munity whose members are habitually bilingual 
should have any inducement offered to them to give 
up speaking one of the languages they can use. The 
Report of the Welsh Intermediate Education Board, 
just issued, has shown the very great value attached 
by the examiners to imparting a literary knowledge 
of Welsh to those children who use it as a vernacular, 
in order to prepare them for the study of Latin and 
French. And the solid advantages conferred by the 
bilingual habit will not be disputed by anyone who 
knows the Channel Islands. Therefore, we cannot but 
regret that the Colonial Office has found it necessary 
to override the wishes of the legislature of Malta 
and pass an Order in Council which will 
eventually deprive one of the languages hitherto 
used in the courts of its official status—even 
though the disestablished tongue is not Maltese, 
but a modern intruder, Italian. It is stated that 
the opposition to the change does not come from 
the people, but from their representatives, who 
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are professional lawyers and want to keep 
out the competition of English barristers. But 
language questions are always the most irri- 
tating and troublesome of all the perplexities of 4 
Government—as is sufficiently shown by the experi- 
ence of the Austrian bureaucracy in Bohemia and 
elsewhere. It would be well if the gradual elimina- 
tion of Italian from the courts, which is stated to be 
necessary for the administration of justice, could 
be partially compensated for by giving it a position 
of greater advantage in the public schools. 


THE change at the War Department at Washing- 
ton is a blessing to the country; but it opens up 
some interesting questions regarding the future of 
the Republican party. Mr. Elihu Root, the new 
Secretary for War, is said to stand high as a poli- 
tician, in character no less than in ability and know- 
ledge; but it seems clear that he has been selected 
against the advice of Mr. Theodore Rvosevelt, 
who preferred General Greene, and that the choice 
means that President McKinley intends’ to 
direct the pacification of the Philippines himself, 
Any further delays, therefore, will recoil on 
him, and the climate of the islands makes it 
probable that there will be delays for some 
months yet—a fact which the American people, 
whose manuals of geography often give more space 
to their own country than to all the rest of the 
world put together, seem still unable to recognise. 
Mr. Roosevelt, moreover, is a conspicuous figure in 
the country, and in his own pivotal State; and any 
rupture between him and the President would have 
serious consequences for the party. And, strange to 
say, Mr. Bryan seems disposed to put the silver 
question in the background and to take his stand on 
opposition to Capitalism and Imperialism. If the 
explosion of discontent in the Cleveland tram strike 
is typical of the feeling of the labouring class in 
America —and we fear it is—there will be plenty of 
support for the Populist part of his platform. 


THE curious rapprochement between China and 
Japan is interesting, if only as a sign that the 
Chinese Government is at last abandoning, to some 
small extent, the attitude of the ostrich. We do 
not envy the Japanese their share of the bargain, or 
the consequences which may await them if the 
rapprochement becomes an alliance and fails in its 
work. But the Japanese can probably get nearer 
to the Chinese mental attitude than any western 
nation ; and, if the Chinese Government, refusing to 
use its own eyes, will use theirs, it may possibly 
escape some of the consequences of its decrepitude. 
For Western Europe the alliance can hardly fail 
to be beneficial. 


THE suspension of Parliamentary government— 
such as it was—in Austria has led to new complica- 
tions which threaten to paralyse the foreign policy 
of the Dual Monarchy. The financial arrangement 
with Hungary has been put in force by an Imperial 
decree; and one of the results—presumably owing 
to the alteration in the Hungarian contribution 
to the joint expenses of the Dual Monarchy—is 
an increase of sixty per cent. in the Austrian tax 
on sugar, which was already taxed to more than 
half its cost of production. This has brought even 
the unrepresented sex into the political agitation; 
and a meeting of four thousand women—presumably 
Germans, for Slovene women are not yet sufficiently 
emancipated to agitate—is reported from Graz in 
Styria, at which the language used was so violent 
that (in accordance with the usual practice in such 
circumstances) the manifestation was stopped by the 
Commissary of Police. Graz of late years has been 
a racial storm-centre; if the Germans and Slovenes 
combine their forces against the Government, the 
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results will probably be serious and startling. But 
other meetings of protest — not, however, of 
women—are reported from other parts of Ger- 
man Austria; and it is stated that the new 
tax, and the new régime of absolutism, are 
bringing the German Liberals into co-operation with 
the Social Democrats, whose bitter foes they have 
been hitherto. It is also predicted that the first 
result of the new tax will be the renewal of obstruc- 
tion when the Reichsrath again meets in the 
autumn, and that consequently the election of the 
Austrian Delegation will be rendered impossible. 
Now the existence of that Delegation is necessary to 
the regular and constitutional maintenance of the 
foreign relations of the Dual Monarchy. If it can 
be dispensed with, Hungary will have her own way 
in those relations more than ever ; and that will not 
improve the temper towards her of the Austrian 
Clericals. Count Taaffe’s Franchise Bill, it may be 
remembered, was calculated to get behind race 
hatreds and to produce a new grouping of parties in 
Austria. It will be strange if the absolutist régime 
does by force what he could not do by law. 


AN interesting collection of chil- 
dren’s books and school books be- 
longing tothelastsixty yearsof the 
eighteenth century has just found its way to Boston, 
U.S. Mr. D. C. Heath, a prominent publisher of that 
city, is its happy possessor; but it was originally 
got together by Mr, Charles Welsh, a member of the 
historic firm which continued the business and the 
traditions of John Newbery down to our own day, 
and was used by him as part of the material for his 
biography of that eminent benefactor of our great- 
grandparents in their childhood. The little books, 
more often than not designedly instructive, pub- 
lished by Mr. Newbery in St. Paul’s Churchyard, are 
rather humble productions as compared with those 
which adorn the book-shelves of modern nurseries, 
but they were probably more prized and more studied 
by their possessors than even “ Alice in Wonder- 
land” is by the present generation. The collection 
also contains some rare primers, some “ battledores”’ 
(the successors of the horn-book), and some toy- 
books, which, we infer, are of a rather rudimentary 
kind. Naturally, some of the books issued by the 
firm have perished—probably from overmuch read- 
ing ; but the collection is stated to be fairly repre- 
sentative, and New England, the special home of 
child-study, may be congratulated on its arrival. 


LITERATURE. 


Lorp RUTHERFORD-CLARK had been 
Solicitor-General for Scotland under 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government from 
1869 to 1874, and a Lord of Session from 1895 to 
1896.—Sir Edward Sullivan will be remembered 
as a popular and prominent yachtsman and an un- 
professicnal publicist.—Sir Henry Lee Dryden was 
an authority on the antiquities of Northants.— 
Canon Pennington had written various works on 
ecclesiastical history, including biographies of Eras- 
mus and of Wycliffe.—Colonel Robert Ingersoll, 
of Illinois, “the Bradlaugh of America,’ was 
an able and vigorous speaker and _ writer, 
and one of the best known of contemporary 
assailants of the Christian creed.—M. Chesnelong, 
a life member of the French Senate, had begun his 
political career (in 1848) as a Republican, but had 
been elected to the Corps Législatif as an official 
candidate in 1859, and had sat in it till the downfall 
of the empire. As a member of the National 
Assembly, he was one of the delegates sent to offer 
the crown to the Comte de Chambord in 1873, on 
conditions, one of which was the acceptance of the 
tricolour ; and he brought back a favourable report, 
which was presently contradicted by the refusal of 
the Count to have any other flag than the white one 
of Legitimism. M. Chesnelong had a high reputa 
tion as an orator. 


OBITUARY. 





THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 





TINUE close of the Peace Conference at The Hague 

may fairly be regarded as marking an epoch in 
the history of the civilised world. The Conference 
has not, it is true, realised all the hopes of the 
optimists, but, on the other hand, it has put the 
cynics and the pessimists most completely to shame. 
If only by reason of this latter fact, it has accom- 
plished a notable achievement. Everybody remem- 
bers the gibes with which the Russian Emperor’s 
circular was received in many quarters last autumn. 
‘*The Czar has diagnosed an incurable complaint,” 
was the striking phrase employed by an eminent 
statesman when alluding to the Russian proposals, 
and this criticism was by no means the least favour- 
able of those which were elicited by the Imperial 
project. Thanks, however, to the hearty good- 
will with which the idea of the Conference 
was received, and to the determination which 
was shown by the leading statesmen of Europe 
and America to throw no obstacles in the wa 
of the Conference, something substantial has 
actually been achieved. We are glad as English- 
men to be able to record the fact that for this 
success the representatives of Great Britain are in 
no small degree responsible. Lord Salisbury is not 
an optimist, and he cannot have looked upon the 
project of the Conference with any great degree 
of favour. But those of us who are the most 
strongly opposed to his policy in domestic affairs, 
and even those who have had reason to complain 
of the weakness and vacillation of his action 


with regard to some international questions of 


importance, are bound in fairness to admit that 
he is a real and disinterested friend of peace. 
The thanks of the world at large, and of this 
country in particular, are due to him for the 
straightforward goodwill that he has shown in 
his dealings with the Conference, and for the loyal 
support that he has given to Sir Julian Pauncefote 
in his attempt to snatch some substantial result out 
of the ocean of talk at the Hague. As Liberals, we 
are not disposed to allow the fact to be forgotten that 
to Mr. Gladstone belongs the glory of having first em- 
ployed arbitration to settle a grave international 
dispute that threatened the peace of the world, 
and that to the same illustrious statesman and 
his successor, Lord Rosebery, was due the first 
proposal of such a conference as that which has 
just terminated. But whilst we must recall 
this fact in justice to the leaders of English 
Liberalism, we are none the less sincere in 
tendering ovr thanks to Lord Salisbury for the 
part which he has played in a great and benefi- 
cent work. 

The main achievement of the Conference has not 
been that reduction of armaments which the Czar 
desired to bring about, but the promulgation of a 
scheme for the establishment of a permanent Court 
of Arbitration. For the present it looks as though 
the arming of the nations must go on at its old pace. 
Even Russia has failed to accept the offer of Mr. 
Goschen to reduce our shipbuilding expenditure if 
she were ready to do the same. So far from 
any reduction in the rate of shipbuilding hav- 
ing taken place, indeed, since the issue of the 
Czar’s circular, that rate has been accelerated 
within the past six months. Not only has Russia 
been making frantic efforts to increase her naval 
strength, but Germany and France have been doing 
the same thing. As all this increased shipbuilding 
is avowedly directed to the purpose of destroying 
the naval supremacy of Great Britain, the course 
which this country must take is only too clearly 
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indicated. Whatever happens, we cannot afford to 
allow our supremacy on the seas to be overthrown. 
If the other Powers of Europe resort to special 
means for making themselves our equals or superiors 
on the sea, we are bound to meet their efforts by 
renewed sacrifices on our own side. Any wavering 
in the maintenance of this, the settled policy of 
both political parties, would only encourage our 
rivals to pursue a course which to us seems ill- 
advised and even deplorable. We must console 
ourselves, under the costly necessity which is thus 
imposed upon us, by two reflections: The first is, 
that our action is purely and admittedly defensive. 
The aggression is not on our side, but on that of 
others. The second consolatory reflection is that, 
after all, we are far better able to bear the weight of 
this enormous burden of expenditure than is any 
one of our rivals. 

Yet the failure of the Conference to take any 
steps towards a reduction of armaments can only 
accentuate the triumph which has been secured by 
the acceptance of what is practically the English 
proposal for the establishment of a permanent Court 
of Arbitration. When such a court has once been 
set up its influence in international affairs will be 
very great. It will not, of course, prevent quarrels 
and wars in future, but it will make it more difficult 
than it has been hitherto for nations to enter upon 
those quarrels out of which wars spring. It ought, 
indeed, to sweep out of existence something like an 
entire class of international disputes. Where two 
countries get to loggerheads over the interpretation 
of a treaty or the settlement of a boundary line the 
new Court of Arbitration ought to be regarded as 
the sole legitimate tribunal before which the dis- 
pute can be brought. The mere fact that such 
a tribunal exists ought to do much to mollify 
the frequently irritating and dangerous contro- 
versies which arise out of disputes of this kind. 
None but madmen think that a question as to 
the exact meaning of a treaty or the precise line 
of a boundary is worth going to war about. But 
it sometimes happens that such questions, though 
trivial in themselves, are allowed to drag on for 
years, until passions are inflamed on both sides 
and a state of feeling is created which makes war 
not only a possible but a probable result. A great 
and notable triumph has therefore been achieved 
by the Hague Conference in the steps which it 
has taken for setting up this permanent Court of 
Arbitration, and we believe that the whole civilised 
world has reason to be grateful to those who have 
had any part in securing this result. The reign 
of law—that is, the reign of right—in international 
as in domestic affairs has been vindicated, and 
though the Conference has done nothing to reduce 
the armies and navies of the world, it has done 
something to lessen the opportunities for making 
use of those colossal forces. 

The work done by the Conference in ameliorating 
the indirect consequences of warfare has been for 
the most part in the right direction. Anything that 
can be done to increase the scope and the power 
of the Geneva Convention must be good. If we 
can diminish to some extent the horrors of a 
campaign as those horrors are experienced by non- 
combatants or by actual combatants who have been 
wounded, we shall have every reason to congratulate 
ourselves upon the achievement. But upon one 
point we fear that we cannot agree, either with the 
majority of the members of the Conference or with a 
considerable section of the people of this country. 
We do not believe that any convention, any code of 
rules, will ever make war humane. It is a barbarous 
thing in itself, and so long as it exists it must 
continue to be barbarous—the very negation of all 


that we understand by the words humane and 
civilised. When two men are engaged in a struggle 
to the death no outsider has the right to handicap 
either of them. They must be left—if they are 
allowed to fight at all—to strike their very hardest, 
It is the same thing when two nations, having fallen 
out, resort to arms in order to settle their disputes, 
The object of each, when such a thing happens, is to 
disable the other as quickly and effectually as 
possible. Human life then ceases to be sacred, 
and each army tries to destroy the other with 
the greatest possible speed. It seems to us to be 
ridiculous to talk of laying down regulations for the 
battlefield. We might as well set up a code of rules 
for private murderers. The prohibition of a par- 
ticular bullet because it happens to disable a man 
more effectually than another bullet would do, is 
absurd. In the interests of humanity, indeed, it is 
unwise to take any steps which would be likely to 
prolong the agony of a war. Let us keep out of it, 
recognising it as the most hateful of all the curses 
that afflict mankind. But, if we are drawn into it, 
then it is our duty to fight to win, and to fight in 
the way which will give us victory most speedily 
and most completely. We trust that this does not 
sound like a cruel and inhuman proposition. For 
our part we believe it to be much less cruel and 
inhuman than any course which, whilst recognising 
war as permissible, would seek to place it upon the 
level of a fencing match or a glove fight—with the 
one all-important exception that the combatants are 
allowed, if they can, to kill each other. Happily, 
the Conference at the Hague has given us some- 
thing infinitely more valuable than the useless 
condemnation of the Dum-dum bullet. 








PARLIAMENTARY BUSINESS. 





| Aber eta especially the Leader of the House 
J of Commons, will be glad when this Session is 
over. Its dregs are nauseous, as dregs are apt to 
be. The debate in the House of Lords last Monday 
on the second reading of the Church Endowment 
Bill was, however, less perfunctory than might have 
been expected. We do not envy the task of the 
young peer who has to explain, as if it were an 
entire and rather surprising novelty, a Bill that 
has been discussed for many hours on many 
days and nights in the House of Commons. 
But Lord Selborne, by general consent, per- 
formed hits dismal duty with credit and success. 
If he has not his father’s forensic ability, he 
lacks also the personal bitterness which was so 
unpleasantly conspicuous in the speeches of that 
eminent lawyer after 1886. Lord Selborne the 
second abandoned justice in his defence of the 
Tithe Bill, and fell back upon poverty. This plea 
was expressly repudiated in the House of Commons, 
first by Mr. Long and afterwards by Mr. Balfour. 
But Mr. Balfour, while formally disclaiming it, 
substantially revived it by his extraordinary and 
otherwise irrelevant assertion that most of the 
clergy affected by the Bill had incomes of less 
than £160 a year. The assertion was not only 
irrelevant, it was also untrue. The First Lord 
of the Treasury, which happily possesses a 
Second Lord, fell into the amazing fallacy of 
supposing that the amount of the tithe rent-charge 
attached to a benefice was an exact measure 
of the incumbent’s income. Comparatively few 
parsons are entirely dependent upon tithes, and 
even in their case Mr. Balfour made the mistake of 
assuming that the ratable value of the tithe was the 
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real value, instead of 15 per cent. below it. The 
average income of the Anglican clergy is £400, 
and they cannot, therefore, be called a necessitous 
class. The revenues of the establishment are, indeed, 
most unevenly distributed, and this Bill accentuates 
the inequality. It has as little to do with regularity 
as it has to do with justice. 

Lord Ribblesdale more than justified his selection 
to move that the Bill be read a second time that 
day three months. His speech was a really brilliant 
one, and the quotation from Burke which he addressed 
to the bishops was most felicitous. If it be indeed 
the object of an ecclesiastical establishment not to 
make the Church political but to make the State 
religious, then this Bill is one of the worst that 
could possibly be devised. For the sake of a sum 
which where it is most wanted will be infinitesimal, 
the Cabinet, overruling the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, have introduced and carried a measure 
which will associate a clergyman in the mind of a 
ratepayer with a rankling sense of injustice. It 
would have been well worth the while of those rich 
men who really care for the spiritual interests of the 
Church to subscribe from their own pockets the 
money which this Bill extracts from the pockets of 
the public. The Archbishop of Canterbury made no 
attempt to answer Lord Ribblesdale’s argument. 
He does not seem to know or care what laymen 
think about anything. He speaks in the House 
of Lords as if he were addressing a diocesan 
conference. The Bill endows the clergy out 
of the rates, and that is enough to make the 
Primate support it. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
is an able and, after his own fashion, an honest man. 
But he lacks the first principles of statesmanship as 
completely as any one of the nonentities who filled 
up the gap between Tillotson and Tait. Lord 
Kimberley, who is moderate to a fault and quite 
incapable of exaggeration, denounced the Bill in 
good set terms asa scheme of public plunder, which 
itis. Lord Salisbury, on the other hand, regards it 
as a mere fragment or morsel of what the clergy 
ought to receive from the Exchequer. This is a bad 
look-out for the Exchequer. 

The House of Commons has been chiefly occupied 
during the week with scraps of miscellaneous legis- 
lation. The Telephone Bill has passed in a weak- 
ened and attenuated form. Mr. Moulton has shown 
in a series of able speeches that the Government 
surrendered the public interests to the National 
Telephone Company when they agreed to prolong 
the Company’s licence from 1911 to 1925. This con- 
cession was the result of the most scandalous lobbying 
which the oldest member of Parliament can recollect. 
Mr. Hanbury manfully resisted it, and the directors 
who came to him went away sorrowful, though 
they had great possessions. As a last resort they 
came to Mr. Balfour, and he succumbed. This is 
the most unpleasant incident of the Parliamentary 
year. Mr. Balfour’s political opponents have always 
recognised that his public like his private character 
stood exceptionally high. He is not himself a 
director of any company. But in the Cabinet he 
breathes an atmosphere of directorships, and he has 
been unable to stand up against a gang of corrupt 
intriguers. On Wednesday the House discussed the 
terms which should be given to the Niger Com- 
pany. Now that this Company has proved unequal 
to its administrative duties, and that the Crown has 
therefore taken them over, fervid eulogists are 
paying it obsequious compliments. We have no 
desire to break the chorus, which may be well 
deserved. But eight hundred thousand pounds is a 
large amount, and it is difficult to see what the 
Company loses by parting with its responsibilities 
while retaining its capital. The [revelation that 











Mr. Chamberlain was a shareholder astonished even 
some of those who thought they knew Mr. Chamber- 
lain best. There is no other Cabinet Minister 
of the present century who would not have sold 
his shares when he became Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. Mr. Chamberlain not only kept 
them; he held his tongue, and made no personal 
explanation in the House of Commons until the fact 
of his being a shareholder had been published in the 
Press. Then he had the bad taste to say that he 
thought the Company had made a bad bargain. They 
have undoubtedly made a good one, and the tax- 
payer cannot be blamed for thinking that he would 
have paid less to a company which contained no 
member of the Cabinet. 








AN OPEN DOOR TO THE KLONDIKE, 





F it be true that the American Secretary of State 
and the English chargé d affaires at Washington 
have practically achieved a settlement of the Alaskan 
boundary question, all parties may be congratulated 
on the termination of a very inconvenient and, in 
some ways, a threatening dispute. It would be 
unwise, of course, to attach overmuch importance 
to the menacing language used in the Canadian 
Parliament last Saturday, and particularly to 
the speech of the leader of the Opposition. 
The Canadian Conservatives are, after all, often 
descendants, and _ generally intellectual heirs, 
of the United Empire Loyalists; and tke party 
conflicts of the last twenty years have given 
them a new set of hostile feelings towards their 
neighbours in the States which may easily come to 
the surface on very moderate provocation. Sir 
Charles Tupper’s assurance that the Opposition 
would support the Government in its insistence on 
the just claims of the Dominion is an excellent 
preparation for denouncing their weakness if the 
should show any disposition to yield. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s speech, with its emphatic reference to the 
need of arbitration—which the American nego- 
tiators have hitherto made impossible by the con- 
ditions they have imposed—has been interpreted as 
a preparation of the Canadian people for the accept- 
ance of a compromise by-and-by. Now, if the 
report from Washington be true, the compromise is 
coming, but in another way. The settlement is not 
to be made by arbitrators; it has been made over 
the heads of the Dominion Ministry by the diplo- 
matists of England and America. The vexed 
question of the precise interpretation of the Anglo- 
Russian treaty of 1825 may be postponed sine die. 
That treaty, it may (or may not) be remembered, 
fixed the limit between the Russian and the British 
possessions in Southern Alaska—i.e. between Mount 
Crillon, on the Pacific coast, in front of the 
head of the Lynn Canal, down to the southern 
boundary of the coast strip at Portland Sound—at 
the watershed nearest the coast; or, if there were 
a gap in the watershed, at ten leagues from the 
sea. The topography of the country was hardly 
known, and was not then considered to be important ; 
nor would it have been so but for the discovery of 
gold in the Klondike and the persistent Protectionism 
of America. On that discovery, Canada found her- 
self practically cut off from her own territory by the 
interposition of a strip of coast containing American 
settlements and subject to American Customs regu- 
lations. Asa conallant, Canadian and British ships 
were shut out from the traffic between the American 
Pacific ports and the only practicable entrances to 
the Klondike region. To aggravate the incon- 
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venience, the Canadian Senate, which is essen- 
tially a Conservative House, last year rejected 
a scheme for opening up the Klondike by a rail- 
way from the Canadian side, and so left the 
Americans in undisturbed possession of the only 
available approaches to that region. The conscious- 
ness of that blunder, and of the necessity of refusing 
to admit that it was a blunder, necessarily heightens 
the dissatisfaction of the Canadian Opposition. 
Their feelings have found vent in vapourings 
about war, such as were common enough three 
or four years ago, and in the declaration that 
the Government must stand firm. Happily, 
the question is taken out of the hands of 
the Dominion Government. The question whether 
the ten leagues’ line is to be measured from 
the Pacific Ocean or from the head of the fiord 
that runs furthest into that deeply indented 
coast, will probably be indefinitely postponed. 
Canada will get no cession of territory, but 
she will receive, and will probably accept, a 
lease of a port on that fiord, the Lynn Canal, with 
the corollary, we presume, of a right of way from it 
into her own hinterland. So the question will be 
virtually settled, and the Anglo-American Commis- 
sion, suspended because no agreement could be 
arrived at on the question of referring the boundary 
dispute to arbitration, will be able to resume its 
work, 

It must be admitted that the course of the dis- 
pute has not been exactly encouraging to the less 
circumspect among those who have regarded the 
“ Anglo-American alliance”’ as already virtually 
complete. It has been said that the biography of 
almost every conspicuous American Senator or 
Congressman might record that its subject worked 
on a farm and read law with a country attorney ; 
and the American diplomatist, still more the 
American Senator, seldom realises the fact that he 
is not merely an attorney, bound to press every 
consideration that may tell in favour of his client, 
and to get the utmost from the other side that he 
can. English diplomatists have always recognised that 
this course is not the duty of the diplomatist; that 
friendly relations with America mean compromise, 
and may even be worth a sacrifice. The Canadian 
negotiators, unfortunately, have taken the American 
rather than the English view of their functions. 
Both sides, consequently, have stood out and made 
difficulties. The Americans have strained the 
language of the treaty of 1525 and claimed that the 
head of a narrow fiord sixty miles inland is to be 
counted as sea. The Canadians have demanded 
arbitration on the whole of the Alaskan coast line, 
though, except the part which gives access to the 
Klondike, it is still practically worthless. The 
Americans have made difficulties about arbitration, 
though the arbitration, if conducted on the lines laid 
down for the Venezuela tribunal, would have certainly 
left Dyea and Skagway in their possession in virtue of 
occupation and prescription; and have justified 
their conduct, perhaps not unnaturally, on the 
ground that the Senate would not have accepted 
a treaty in which any European arbitrator had had 
a hand, so they preferred a South American, which 
was absurd. The exact rights of the case, in short, 
were becoming lost to view among a multitude of 
irritating side issues which were rousing up all 
the old prejudices and jealousies of Canadian 
Tories and American Protectionists. Nothing 
would have come of it except an aggravation of 
all those barriers along an imaginary line which 
have been set up by the greed of producers and the 
blindness of patriots to block natural intercourse. 
Fortunately, the matter has been settled—at least 
we hope so—in a manner which may not quite 











satisfy the patriots, but meets practical needs. The 
memory of the dispute and the settlement may have 
one good effect. It may remind the public men of 
the American Continent that international disputes 
must not only be treated as matters of business and 
not of sentiment, but must be settled by methods 
more variable and more elastic than those suitable 
in the practice of private law. 





REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS. 





rW\HE defeat of the Canadian Redistribution Bill 

in the Senate, the difficulty in securing an 
adequate representation for the gold-mining districts 
in the Transvaal, and the movement among Con- 
servative members in favour of a Redistribution Bill 
for the United Kingdom, are indications of the 
importance of what one may call the principal 
mechanical problem of democratic government. 
When the old Chartists asked for single-member 
constituencies they took it for granted, tirstly, that 
all constituencies would be equal, and, secondly, that 
if all constituencies were equal the opinions of the 
people would necessarily be fairly represented. 
Both assumptions were rash. Natural changes 
make it difficult to keep constituencies equal, and 
there are more artful ways of gaining an unfair 
party advantage than by retaining members for 
small boroughs, as Disraeli in his novels accused the 
old Whigs of doing. The Canadian Bill is an 
extraordinary example of the difficulty. Under 
Canadian law and custom there is redistribution 
every ten years, coming immediately after the 
census. In the United States, for Congress pur- 
poses, there is a similar arrangement, and it may 
tairly be supposed that something of the kind is 
essential in a new country with rapid changes of 
population. The last redistribution was carried out 
in due course in 1892, and the next is not due till 
1902. Yet Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Government have 
thought it necessary to introduce an interim Bill to 
alter what the Liberals consider to be obvious 
injustices in the Act passed by their Conservative 
predecessors. The Bill passed the House of 
Commons, but has been rejected by the Senate, at 
the risk of a Constitutional crisis. 

If this has been the experience of Canada, it 
would be very rash to say either that no redistribu- 
tion is wanted in England or that the danger of 
unfair redistribution is remote. The last redistribu- 
tion took place in 1884. It was, even at the time, 
far from mathematically equal, notably in allowing 
boroughs with over 10,000 inhabitants to retain 
their separate representation. Since 1884 there 
has been an enormous growth of population in all 
the great urban centres, while the country districts 
and the small towns have been comparatively 
stationary. This has resulted in many anomalies 
which cannot on principle be defended. Apart 
altogether from the Irish representation, which 
stands on a somewhat different footing, these 
anomalies ought to be removed. The most con- 
venient occasion for removing them would, we take 
it, be immediately after the census of 1901. it 
might be possible to obtain the preliminary results of 
the census by the end of April in that year, to have 
a Boundary Commission ready which would present 
a scheme to Parliament by the end of June, and to 
pass an Act through all its stages in time for a General 
Election to take place on the new register in Novem- 
ber or December. Such an arrangement of dates would 
be convenient to politicians and would allow the 
present Government six years and a half of life, 
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which is enough to satisfy the greediest of Tadpoles 
and Tapers. It may therefore be taken as probable 
that something of the kind will be attempted, even 
though just at present most Conservative members 
would be glad enough to let sleeping dogs lie. 

The attitude of the Liberal party towards any 
such proposal need not be in doubt. Liberals have 
nothing to gain by the maintenance of anomalies. 
On the contrary, the division arranged between Sir 
Charles Dilke and Lord Randolph Churchill in 1884—5 
was distinctly favourable to the Conservatives. The 
breaking up of the big boroughs had an unfor- 
tunate effect on party organisation, gave an undue 
weight to the suburbs as separate constituencies, 
and encouraged the nursing of seats by rich men, 
of which the Conservative party has such an abund- 
ance. The result has been to give Conservatives a 
preponderance both in the 1886 and the 1895 Par- 
liaments altogether out of proportion to its numerical 
superiority. Liberals therefore have every reason to 
welcome a fair and honest redistribution. The only 
conditions we would attach are two. In the first 
place, the redistribution must be general and com- 
plete. The notion of taking twenty members from 
Ireland and giving them to London, while leaving all 
the detailed inequalities unaltered, may be dismissed 
asabsurd. Our view is that a wise and statesmanlike 
scheme would reduce the total number of members 
to 600, and would make the unit of representation 
approximately 70,000 people. This would involve 
a considerable grouping of boroughs and urban 
districts, but nothing less thorough could promise 
satisfactory results. The only serious objection to 
such a scheme is that it might involve a reduction of 
the number of members assigned to Ireland by the 
Act of Union. There are strong sentimental reasons 
in favour of treating Ireland with exceptional liber- 
ality, but we doubt whether, if the Irish constitu- 
encies exercised their power of selection so as to 
secure adequate and intelligent attendance, the loss 
would be great from the point of view of effective 
Nationalism. At present the actual representation 
of Ireland at Westminster is a mere fraction of its 
paper strength. The second point which we would 
insist upon as essential is that redistribution 
must be accompanied by electoral reform. At 
present the proportion of voters to population 
is roughly one in five in rural districts, one in 
eight in urban districts, and one in ten in London. 
It would be absurd to give the district containing 
70,000 Londoners the same representation as a 
county of the same population if only half as 
many of the Londoners are fit to vote. The fact is 
that the anomalies of the registration law disfran- 
chise more than half the working men of London. 
This must be brought to an end. As we have said 
over and over again, the only real solution of the 
problem is manhood suffrage as the single electoral 
qualification. Thus the Liberal policy is straight- 
forward and simple: One vote one value, one man 
one vote. 





INSURANCE, 


HE last article which appeared under this head- 
ing having dealt with certain typical pro- 
prietary life assurance companies, it may be interest- 
ing on the present occasion to select from those life 
offices whose reports and accounts have recently 
been submitted to the public a few of the best-known 
“mutual” societies. If it would be invidious to 
describe the three selected—the old Equitable, the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund, and the Hand-in-Hand—as 
the pick of the “ mutual” bunch, it is at least fair 
to designate them as archetypes of mutual assurance 
under its most favourable conditions. The selection 





made, moreover, has the advantage of containing 
representatives of three important classes. The 
Scottish Widows’ Fund is a prominent type of the 
ordinary first-class office, which employs an agency 
organisation in the development of its business ; the 
Equitable fitly represents the non-commission paying 
section; while the Hand-in-Hand, though it has 
recently amplified its methods of “ bonus” distribu- 
tion, has for years been associated with the premium- 
abatement system—that is, the arrangement by 
which the bonus allotted to members takes the shape 
of a gradual reduction in the amount of premium 
payable. 

The reports issued by these three concerns are 
of a familiar pattern: they reveal no surprises and 
record no experiments—for these are offices which 
have achieved greatness and can afford to make 
haste slowly. What is called “enterprise” by 
certain companies finds little favour in their eyes, 
and their annual accounts, bringing unvarying 
records of steady progress, maintain that level 
excellence which is always good to possess if 
sometimes menotonous to contemplate. 

Of the three offices the Scottish Widows’ Fand 
is, within its own cautious limits, the most vigorous 
in the acquisition of new risks. Its normal volume 
of “new business” is about £1,500,000 (sums 
assured)—a total, we should say, fully adequate 
from every point of view. Last year the exact 
figures under this head were £1,322,252, which 
seems an excellent record for a year which was, 
on the whole, a slack one for life companies. But 
the Scottish Widows’ Fund, having done consider- 
ably better in 1897, thought it well to make some 
explanation of this (really immaterial) falling-off, and 
in the final paragraph of the report public protest 
is made against the “unwholesome competition” 
arising from the rapacity of agents and others in 
regard to commission and the willingness of certain 
offices to pay the exorbitant prices in order to secure 
business. That the Scottish Widows’ Fund holds 
severely aloof from competition of this description 
would be inferred from its wonderfully low expense 
ratio (less than 10 per cent. of the premium income) 
even by those who are not cognisant of the traditions 
of the Society and the high tone of its present admin- 
istration. But it is to be feared that many hitherto 
reputable offices are gradually being drawn into the 
vortex. It is, perhaps, small consolation to properly 
conducted offices, whose trade is often seriously 
depleted by the unfair tactics of their rivals, that 
companies paying too great a price for their business 
will inevitably have to face a heavy day of reckoning. 
But it is a fact which, sooner or later, will come 
home with impressive force to the public mind ; and 
it is, at least, not beyond the bounds of expectation 
that the scramble for commission will be checked by 
common agreement of the offices before it is allowed 
to work serious damage to reckless companies and, 
generally, to lower the whole tone of life assurance 
business. It need only be added that the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund, for all its complaining, had reason to 
be well satisfied with the results of 1898. The cash 
operations of the year resulted in the substantial 
addition of £401,783 to the accumulated fund, the 
premium income being increased by over £50,000. «A 
notable item is that the Society was again able to 
get a fair yield of interest on its enormous funds, 
now approaching the fifteenth million. The average 
rate was £3 17s. 1ld. per cent., which, if nothing to 
exult about, leaves, at all events, an ample margin 
between the rate anticipated in the valuation (3 per 
cent.) and that actually obtained. 

As for the other exemplars of mutual assurance 
mentioned, their ambitions in regard to volume of 
business are notoriously limited, a total of £100,000 
in sums assured being the full measure of their annual 
reinforcements. That the new policy holders responsi- 
ble for this modest figure, however, will not regret 
their selection there is much suggestive evidence in 
the two reports. The feature of the Equitable 
report is, as usual, the schedule of claims paid during 
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the year, exemplifying the remarkable bonus accu- 
mulating powers of this famous old institution. 
From this schedule—the Equitable’s brief in its suit 
at the bar of public opinion—one may read that, 
on the average, every £1,000 assured had in- 
creased to £1,856. Or, to expand this statement, 
in eleven cases sum assured and bonuses exceeded 
three times the original sum assured ; in forty-two 
cases the original assurance had been doubled ; and 
in sixty-six cases the amount paid was half as much 
again as the sum indicated by the policy. It is hardly 
necessary to go further than this in commendation 
of the Scciety. Such figures speak for themselves, 
and, taken in conjunction with the financial strength 
of the office and its careful husbanding of resources, 
provide a case for the Equitable which should 
certainly bring more grist to the mill in the shape 
of new assurances than has been the case for several 
years past. 

The report of the bi-centenarian Hand-in-Hand 
is always characteristic of this society's reputation 
and its long and honourable career. Never aiming 
at big figures, the business it obtains is of the best; 
its development is gradual, but its progress is sure. 
On the present occasion, with nothing remarkable 
to announce as regards the active operations of the 
year, the report affords signal evidence of unassail- 
able financial stability by giving the result of a 
valuation with the earning power of the funds esti- 
mated at the remarkably low rate of two per cent. 
That the Hand-in-Hand can emerge from so drastic 
an ordeal not only with absolute technical solvency 
but without abating the liberality of its returns 
to the policy holders is, indeed, a feather in 
its cap, more especially at the present time when 
interest on investments continues to fall, and 
bonuses are shrinking visibly on every hand. No 
doubt the effect of this tour de force will be seen on 
the policy registers of the society during the present 
year, and certainly the Hand-in-Hand will not be 
begrudged its success. It is one of the best life 
offices among the elect of the insurance community, 
and perhaps there is no office which has a better 
prospect of repeating in the future its successful 
achievements of the past. 








FINANCE. 





fFNHE fortnightly settlement upon the Stock Ex- 

change, that began on Tuesday morning, 
showed a much lighter speculative account open for 
the rise in all departments. Yet the carrying-over 
rates were decidedly higher, showing that the 
Market has changed very considerably during the 
past fortnight, as, indeed, was to be expected. On 
the first day, when the carrying over of mining 
shares was arranged, the charges were very stiff, 
ranging in the case of Western Australians between 
10 per cent. and 12 per cent., and in some cases 
considerably over. The next day, when the making 
up took place for other securities, it was found, in 
the morning particularly, that money was scarce 
and that the banks held out for very much higher 
rates. Practically, the banks lent to Stock Exchange 
borrowers in good credit with good security to 
deposit at about 4 per cent. But within the House 
the carrying-over rates ranged, allowing for stamps 
and similar charges, from 6 per cent. up to 8 per 
cent., and even 9 per cent. All this is occasioned by 
the desire of lending institutions to keep their funds 
well at their own disposal, and consequently there 
is a very general unwillingness to lend upon the 
Stock Exchange or to discount bills. In spite, how- 
ever, of the high rates, the extraordinary rise in 
Western Australian shares that has been going on 
for some time has made further progress. That 
development work is being pushed forward rapidly 
is, no doubt, true, and that some of the mines are 
proving very rich is likewise certain. But the way 








in which speculation is carrying up quotations just 
now is certainly reckless, and can hardly fail to bring 
about a reaction before long. The Transvaal crisis 
has put a stop practically to all business in South 
African mines, whether they be Transvaal or 
Rhodesian. The Klondyke district has not yet 
attracted the favour of British investors. American 
railroad securities and American industrial securities 
are out of favour. Almost everything else is exceed- 
ingly high priced, and, consequently, those who are 
always eager to do business at any risk, and no 
matter what the difficulties, turn to the Western 
Australian market. It is possible, of course, that, 
high as the quotations are now, in many cases 
they may be fully justified. But our readers will 
do well to reflect that money is becoming scarce 
and dear; that the best judges are of opinion that 
it will be very scarce in the autumn; that the 
speculation in West Australians has been going on 
for a long time without a break; that there are no 
very great capitalists who are able to support the 
Market if anything adverse should happen; and 
that we are now entering upon the holiday season, 
when all who can get away from the City will do 
so. It seems exceedingly rash to push up prices at 
the present rate under all these circumstances, and 
the public will do well to be wary. In the South 
African department there is practically nothing 
doing. The great mining magnates are waiting 
for the settlement of the controversy between 
our Government and that of the Transvaal, and 
the general public is very wisely holding aloof. 
Even Rhodesian mines are entirely neglected, the 
explanation, of course, being that most of those 
who speculate in Rhodesian shares speculate also in 
Transvaal shares, and that their nervousness respect- 
ing the latter makes them unwilling to increase their 
risks in other directions. In the American depart- 
ment the general public is holding aloof, and the 
New York Market appears to be able to recover 
from the effects of the very rash and extraordinary 
creation of trusts and industrial companies during 
the present year. The number of them is extra- 
ordinarily great, and the capitals involved are 
immense. 

The Money Market, as the rates charged on the 
Stock Exchange this week show, is nervous, and rates 
are again rising. Last week the great joint-stock 
and private banks began to take bills more freely 
than they had been doing during the previous fort- 
night. But again this week they have been holding 
aloof. It is believed that the Bank of England began 
to borrow in the open market. The other banks 
drew the inference that the Bank of England in- 
tended to raise its rate still further, and conse- 
quently they refused to take in bills as freely 
as they had been doing last week. Undoubtedly 
it is the duty of the Bank of England to do 
what it ean to increase its gold reserve. The 
reserve is small, considering the great liabilities of 
the Market and the extreme probability that there 
will be a scramble for gold before the year is out. 
It is probable, as the Currency Commission has 
approved of a gold standard for India, that sooner 
or later India will take a considerable amount of 
gold. It is extremely likely that the Japanese 
Government, which borrowed here lately «a con- 
siderable amount, will by-and-by also take gold. 
It is certain that we shall have the usual autumnal 
demands. It looks almost certain that the German 
Money Market will be stringent by-and-by, and that 
the German demand for gold will consequently be 
strong. It is always possible that there may be a 
demand for gold for the United States. And it is 
far from improbable that the Russian Government 
may take gold. Under all these circumstances— 
with trade very active, with speculation rampant in 
sO many countries, with an extraordinary creation 
of industrial companies in Germany, Belgium, and 
the United States—it is to be expected that the 
Money Market will be tight in the autumn. And 
therefore it is the duty of the Bank of England to 
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strengthen its reserve. Meanwhile the Indian 
Money Market is becoming easier, and the demand 
for Council drafts is not so eager as it was. On 
Wednesday the India Council offered for tender 
40 lacs, and the applications exceeded 483 lacs. 
The whole amount offered was allotted in bills at 
prices ranging from Is. 33id. to 1s. 4d. per rupee. 
Subsequently special sales were made by private 
contract at the same prices for 4} lacs. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


ATURDA Y.—Really, the weather may for once 
demand notice here. For all the past week the 
heat in London has been so great that it has domi- 
nated both public and private affairs. In the streets 
during the last three days proofs of the abnormal 
temperature have been afforded in the strange 
costumes which have suddenly superseded the 
orthodox attire. The revolt against the silk hat 
has broken out with a fury that has made resistance 
useless. In the cloak-room of a great club on Thurs- 
day the straw hats of members outnumbered the 
black hats by two to one. This morning—when 
there are signs of a welcome change—it is announced 
that frock coats and tall hats are not to be worn 
at the international University sports this after- 
noon. As the Prince of Wales is to be present, it is 
clear that he has sanctioned this concession to 
comfort and common-sense. In the House of Com- 
mons the proceedings have been clearly affected by 
the temperature. Nobody has felt able to throw 
much energy into any debate in an atmosphere 
that has recalled the traditions of the Black Hole 
of Calcutta. One curious experience has befallen 
myself in connection with the heat. Yesterday 
morning I left London for Leeds. When I left 
King’s Cross the sun was shining brilliantly, and the 
heat promised to be—and, indeed, was—as great as 
ever. Fifty miles from town the sun had dis- 
appeared, and the sky was covered with leaden 
clouds. There was a perceptible diminution in the 
temperature. At Leeds it was positively cool, and 
I saw people wearing overcoats. Returning to town 
in the evening I plunged once more into the torrid 
heat, and found that whilst I had felt inclined to 
shiver only two hundred miles away, London had 
been passing through another trying experience of 
extreme summer heat. 

The latest statement with regard to Captain 
Dreyfus will reduce most of us to a condition of 
speechless indignation and disgust. Who was the 
Colonial Minister who allowed the lying telegram 
which calumniated Madame Dreyfus so cruelly to be 
sent to her husband in his lonely prison, in order 
that moral torture of the worst kind might be 
added to the torments of fetters and captivity ? 
Was it M. André Lebon? Let us hope not. But 
whoever was responsible for that fiendish crime, it 
is to be hoped that some man may be found in 
France with enough of a man’s courage to enable 
him to chastise the offender in such a fashion that 
to his latest day he will remember with pain the 
moment when he stooped to this lowest depth of 
cowardly dishonour. 

Sunday.—The rather painful impression pro- 
duced by the telegram of The Standard’s corre- 
spondent in the Transvaal regarding the alleged 
action of Mr. Schreiner is happily modified by the 
news this morning. Mr. Schreiner has not been 
altogether happily advised in connection with the 
existing difficulties. He has at least enabled the 
violent opponents of the Boers to say that the 
indiscretions have not been wholly on one side. 
There does not seem to be any real ground for the 
serious statement which has been made as to his 
communications with President Kruger. The war 


party in this country is still in a condition of 





violent activity; but although accidents may 
happen even at the eleventh hour, the strong 
disposition is to believe that the worst is over, and 
that no danger of war now exists. 

Monday.—The season is now practically at an 
end. On Saturday afternoon, at the hour when it 
is usually most busy, Piccadilly looked positively 
empty. By next Saturday “Society” will have 
taken flight with that unanimity of action which is 
so suggestive of a flock of geese or sheep. The 
season, looked at from the political point of view, 
has been remarkable for the social revival of 
Liberalism. If brilliant social functions indicate 
anything at all, this year furnishes fresh proof of 
the fact that the cloud which has so long obscured 
the Liberal party is passing away. One cannot 
forget that the most remarkable social event of the 
season—an event in which all classes seemed to 
participate—was the marriage of the daughter of 
the last Liberal Premier to the last Liberal Lord 
Lieutenant. 

The days of fighting in Parliament are numbered, 
and already M.P.’s are beginning to depart. The 
Tithes Bill has been pushed through by a steady 
use of the closure, and it will meet with compara- 
tively little resistance in the House of Lords. But 
it has left an ugly scar upon the reputation of the 
Ministry, and everybody knows that it will be 
dearly paid for when the General Election takes 
place. In the meantime the rank and file of the 
Tory party are gently agitating themselves over the 
question of a redistribution of seats, the idea being 
that Ministers should bring in such a measure in the 
session of 1901. It need hardly be said that to 
defer it till then will be to defer it altogether. 

Tuesday.—“ Helter-skelter debate and hurry- 
scurry legislation” was, if I remember aright, the 
phrase I once heard used by Mr. Disraeli when he 
was referring to the proceedings of the House of 
Commons at the close of the session. We have 
reached that era now, and Parliament, exhausted 
by its labours, such as they have been, is in a 
violent hurry to get to the end of its task. The 
weather makes all men long for moor or sea or moun- 
tain; the political situation is not inviting, and the 
Ministerialists at all events are by no means in good 
spirits. There is in consequence an impatience of 
anything that makes for delay. Yesterday, the 
House of Commons got through business that would 
have detained it for a week two months ago. 

The promised debate on South Africa next 
Friday is not looked forward to with very keen 
anticipation by the leaders of the Opposition. A 
debate cannot be very useful when the situation is 
still confused and there is a possibility of risk to 
serious interests by any indiscreet speech. Still the 
Liberal leaders will have to make their position 
clear, and they will doubtless strengthen the hands 
of that section of the Cabinet which is known to 
stand on the side of peace. The conflicting rumours 
from Pretoria do not help to make the general 
situation clearer, but the belief ina pacific settlement 
is steadily growing. 

Wednesday.—President Kruger’s resignation was 
the chief topic yesterday. There is no doubt that 
the worthy old gentleman had taken a leaf out of 
Prince Bismarck’s book and had tried to carry his 
point by means of this threat to retire. Whether 
his resignation would be for good or not no one can 
say positively, but I am bound to confess that 
the prevailing opinion seemed to be that on the 
whole nobody would lose much if a new President 
were to step into his shoes. The fact that the 
matter which has moved him so strongly is not the 
proposed extension of the franchise but the abro- 
gation of the abominable dynamite concession is 
significant. I heard it stated yesterday, by one who 
assumed to speak with authority, that the President 
has himself a pecuniary interest in the dynamite 
concession, and that consequently he had a very real 
reason for desiring that the concession should not be 
rescinded without compensation being given to those 
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who benefit by it. I do not pretend to know whether 
there is any truth in this statement, but it is at 
least significant that such a story should be told and 
should be generally believed. 

Thursday.—The situation in the Transvaal is as 
perplexing as ever. Sir Alfred Milner’s latest utter- 
ances are all on the side of a pacific settlement, to be 
procured by firm but unprovocative pressure. But 
now comes this morning's telegram respecting the 
possible despatch of 10.000 Indian troops to the 
Transvaal and the war party is once more elated. 
To-morrow’s debate will be a somewhat involved 
affair, 1 imagine. Sir William Harcourt, I under- 
stand, means to reserve his opinions on the subject 
for the debate on the Appropriation Bill. One can 
only hope that before that measure is reached the 
crisis will have passed out of the critical stage. 
Rash speech at present, even if on the side of peace, 
would be nothing less than criminal. 

Is France really on the eve of a pronunciamiento 
or a new coup d'état’? The strong measures taken 
with regard to General de Négrier certainly seem to 
suggest that this is the case. On the other hand, 
those who know France best declare that there is no 
likelihood of the Army being induced to follow the 
generals in any treasonable course. The public, it is 
said, is getting sick of the Dreyfus case and the 
posturings of the General Staff. It will tolerate no 
body who takes any action likely to injure next 
year’s Exhibition. 

Friday.—Mr. Balfour’s speech yesterday after- 
noon came as a surprise, and did not prove 
to be a very welcome one. The more care- 
fully it is read the more serious is seen to be 
its purport. It is true that he was guarded 
and balanced in all his utterances, and that he 
manifestly clung to the side of peace. But what 
was felt was that he would never have made this 
speech if he had not seen that the war-party in the 
Government was gaining ground. The situation 
to-night will be extremely delicate and difficult for 
the leaders of the Opposition. They can easily 
criticise with just severity the blundering amateur 
diplomacy of Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred 
Milner, diplomacy which is largely responsible for 
the present crisis; but they must carefully guard 
against any utterance that would encourage Presi- 
dent Kruger, or weaken the hands of those persons 
in South Africa who are striving for a_ pacific 
settlement. 

It does not do to attach too much importance to 
divisions in Committee of Supply in the dog-days ; 
but Mr. Lloyd George's amendment, which was sup- 
ported by forty-eight members, does suggest that 
the Little England party is still active, and has no 
regard for party discipline. 





OUR THEWS AND SINEWS. 
N° degeneracy of the Anglo-Saxon race was 
, visible at the Queen’s Club last Saturday. 
Pessimists, we know, set very little store by these 
exhibitions of trained athletes. They prefer to 
dwell on the spectacle of football played by profes- 
sionals for the morbid gratification of an undersized 
rabble. That enormous crowds watch a football ora 
cricket match without any muscular strain is supposed 
to signify the physical deterioration of the Briton. 
One might infer from this that cricket, football, 
and athletics generally, are cultivated only by a small 
number of men of exceptional physique, who will pre- 
sently die out, and leave the gaping and thewless mob 
with no excuse for a day's idling. On this showing 
our athletes are like the gladiators who were brought 
from every corner of the Roman Empire to make a 
Roman holiday. There could not be a greater mis- 
apprehension of the habits of our people. The 
muscular prodigies who delight thousands with 
displays of skill and stamina are not a class apart, 
recruited with difficulty; they are the bone and 








sinew of the race. In every playing-field you can 
see them in the making. The conditions of town 
life do undoubtedly militate against the develop. 
ment of muscle; but to say that they have thrown 
us into a physical decline is absurd. Lowell is 
reported to have said that, on returning to England 
after a long absence, he was struck by our 
narrowing shoulders. It is not easy to determine 
the basis of such an observation. Will any 
competent body of experts who have had ap 
eye to physical training for the last thirty years 
tell us that they have noticed this degeneracy? 
A good deal has been made of the reduction of the 
physical standard in the Army. This is a misleading 
criterion, for as enlistment is voluntary and far from 
popular, there is nothing to show that the pro-. 
portion of able-bodied men who have not entered 
the military service is diminishing. <A better test 
would be furnished by the average physique of 
young men who emigrate. Is that any lower than 
it was thirty years ago? Are our people less com- 
petent to face the hardships of unsettled lands and 
strange climates? If so, we have never heard of it. 

It is interesting to note how the International 
University sports illustrated racial characteristics 
modified by climate and temperament. There is 
no remarkable breadth of shoulders in the athlete 
of Harvard or Yale. He is the typical Ameri- 
can, small, spare, nervous, and wiry. In a 
short race he is fleeter than our men, and in 
the pure skill demanded by the high jump and 
throwing the hammer he easily surpasses them. 
Boale, of Harvard, did not throw the hammer 
twenty-seven feet further than Greenshields, of 
Oxford, because he is an overwhelming colossus. It 
was a victory not of strength, but of technique. 
Boale, of Harvard, has discovered possibilities in the 
art of throwing the hammer, just as American 
engineers have discovered possibilities in the science 
of constructing locomotives. The superior adapta- 
bility of the American genius comes out in both 
fields. British stamina prevails in trials of 
sheer endurance, as in the three-mile race at the 
Queen’s Club. Mr. Workman's victory saved the 
“odd event” for the English Universities, 
and roused a transport of enthusiasm. It was 
the triumph of British wind; whereas the American 
victories with the hammer and the high jump were 
triumphs of skill. The distinction is worth remem- 
bering in the ebullition of national pride; but it is 
no reflection on the physical quality of the old stock 
A jaundiced Gaul has written a book to show that 
the English set an evil example in every relation 
of life, even in sport. This cheerful work has 
evidently been provoked by M. Demolins’s “In 
What Consists the Superiority of the Anglo-Saxon 
Race?” M. Demolins overrated our humble 
merits; but he did at least establish the manifold 
advantages of the training which fits an Englishman 
to beacolonist. This embittered the gentleman who 
calls himself Jean de la Poulaine and says that 
England is a colossus with feet of clay. We are 
perfidious, and we are no sportsmen. Of perfidy 4 
countryman of General de Pellieux ought to be 4 
judge ; but what can he know of sport, unless it be 
the sport of setting a bull to gore a tame lion for 
the refreshment of the citizens of Roubaix ? 

It was a foreigner who said that the typical 
Briton summed up his enjoyment of life in the 
remark, “It is a fine day; let us go out and kill 
something.” Frenchmen, however, are also fond of 
gunning, chiefly at the expense of the smallest birds. 
Did not a lady of the Halles in Paris explain the 
paucity of game to a customer by reproaching 
French sportsmen with incapacity? She never 
doubted that they, too, were disposed to go out and 
kill something out of pure gaiety of heart; she 
merely hinted that they were not expert. It used 
to be a popular joy in England to see two pugilists 
beat each other to a jelly. That was supposed to 
be an exercise indispensable to manhood and some 
staunch sportsmen still regret its decline under 
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the discouraging influence of the law. It 
was less dehumanising, at any rate, than the 
sight of a bull at Nismes disembowelling defence- 
less horses, though that may be the favourite 
amusement of M. de la Poulaine. Mr. Andrew Lang, 
in one of his historical asides, tells us that Prince 
Charlie introduced glove-fights at Avignon. They 
are more amiable than bull-fights, and it is a pity 
they did not become acclimatised. Duelling with the 
gloves would be more rational than duelling with 
sword or pistol, though it could not be less 
hazardous than the average duel in France. The 
countrymen of M. de la Poulaine are not much at 
home in “le boxe,” but they have introduced the 
feet into the pastime, apparently to show that 
French feet are not of clay. When the Englishman 
takes the law into his own hands, he is content 
to do it literally, and even the most elastic rules 
of combat do not permit him to kick his adversary 
in the face. This limitation, no doubt, is part of our 
national hypocrisy. 

Pugilism in some form seems irrepressible in our 
race, though the violent delights of its oldest tra- 
ditions can be enjoyed only in America if the 
champions are lucky in their choice of a State. 
The Corbett and Fitzsimmons fight, which is preserved 
for a wondering posterity by the cinematograph, 
cost its projectors a fortune before they could 
bring it off. To a large section of opinion in 
America the bare idea of fisticuffs is as obnox- 
ious as the least suspicion of alcohol to a total 
abstainer. Ian Maclaren, who would not be called 
an apostle of physical force, having a commis- 
sion to write a story for an American magazine, 
made it turn upon a fight between two boys. The 
editor said that the publication of such a story 
would ruin him. Clearly there are American 
families of the highest tone who would not allow 
“Tom Brown's Schooldays” to enter the house, and 
would interdict “ Vanity Fair” because of the 
famous encounter between Master William Dobbin 
and Master Reginald Cuffe. To this extreme refine- 
ment throwing the hammer would seem barbaric, 
and the three-mile race worthy of antediluvian 
man. A sound administration of thews and sinews, 
however, seems likely to distinguish the Anglo- 
Saxon family for a few more ages. 





THE SALMON-KIND IN PERIL. 


—~eoo—. 


\ ‘R. BUND'S monograph on the Salmonidea,* 
yN which we mentioned last week, is not 
pleasant reading to the sportsman. It is of a 
temper exceedingly pessimistic. The people at 
large, especially such as are water bailiffs or 
members of Fishery Boards, are, in the estimate of 
Mr. Bund, so ignorant in the matter of which it 
treats that, “unless something is done at once, 
before the middle of next century the capture of 
a salmon will be an important event in most English 
and Welsh rivers, while trout fishing will be the 
luxury of a few millionaires.” We really believe 
that Mr. Bund has cause for his unhappiness; but 
we perceive, also, that he would not have made such 
& sweeping statement if he himself had been wholly 
free from the general ignorance which he deplores. 
We acknowledge Mr. Bund to be an unusually 
competent authority; but we must, to begin 
with, show the validity of our complaint against 
him. A few citations will suffice. Speaking of 
the bailiffs in relation to the poacher, Mr. Bund 
says that “fish can always be preserved at little 
cost of trouble or money; and a water bailiff, 
instead of relying on the divine infallibility of his 
ignorance, should always keep fish in spirits for 
examination.” Tumid phraseology such as that 


* “A Handbook of Fishery Management.” By J. Willis Bund. 
London: Lawrence & Bullen. 





recalls the rhetoric of the undergraduate. It is 
boisterous, but it is unconvincing. Unfortunately, 
it is not only in the manner of his speech that Mr. 
Bund is at times in error. Sometimes he is at fault 
in the matter also. “There are,” he says, ‘“ not 
three water bailiffs in E.gland and Wales who 
possess the knowledge” how to distinguish with 
certainty between a salmon and a trout. “or who, if 
they have the knowledge, have the skill, or who, if 
they possess both, could be relied on to count [the 
scales] with accuracy.” Only on the assumption 
that Mr. Bund is acquainted with all the water 
bailiffs in England and Wales would this assertion 
convince us; and, as the assumption is impossible, 
the assertion does but beat the air. Speaking of 
salmon rivers, Mr. Bund says that “the later the 
spawning season becomes, the worse the river is 
getting, and those rivers that have only one lot of 
spawning fish—and that lot in January—are in a 
bad way. Early-spawning rivers show a good 
stock of fish, as they imply numerous runs of 
spawners ; late-spawning rivers imply a small stock, 
only one lot." In that passage Mr. Bund’s meaning 
is not quite clear; but, whatsoever he wishes to say, 
he is again led into error by his habit of intemperate 
generalisation. The salmon of the Tweed spawn 
late; but the Tweed is one of the best rivers in the 
kingdom. Only one run of spawning fish is dis- 
tinguishable in the Avon; but it can hardly be said 
that that is a river “in a bad way.” Had Mr. Bund 
been able to subdue his impetuosity, he could have 
made his point by reference to the Tay. Some 
salmon in the Tay spawn early; others spawn late. 
The result is that that great river is exceedingly 
well stocked, and that there is not a day, even in 
the dead of winter, on which it is impossible to find 
a clean fish in the loch from which it springs. 

It is far from our desire, however, to disparage 
Mr. Bund. We come to praise Mr. Bund, not to 
bury him. He has reason for his unhappiness about 
our rivers. They are under the care of Fishery 
Boards, and it is true that as a rule those Boards 
are incompetent. “If no place can be found for a 
County Councillor on any Committee, he is placed 
or the Fishery Board. It is the refuge of destitute 
County Councillors.” Of the deplorable consequences 
we will cite an instance from Mr. Bund’s own country. 
“Often with the best intentions in the world, but from 
ignorance of the effect of the means proposed, great 
damage is done to a river. For instance, on the 
Severn, the anglers at Shrewsbury were desirous of 
getting up a stock of trout; so they persuaded the 
Severn Fishery Board to abolish all netting in the 
borough of Shrewsbury. The result is that, not only 
in the borough, but above and below it for some 
distance, the river is swarming with pike.” This is 
exactly what any intelligent naturalist would have 
foreseen. If a river which holds both coarse fish 
and fish of the salmon kind is habitually netted, fish 
of all sorts will become scarce; but if the nets are 
withdrawn the coarse fish will soon predominate. 
That is partly because, unlike the trout and the 
salmon, they breed at a time of the year when the 
spawn is not at the mercy of ice floes or likely to 
be deposited in places which become dry when the 
river falls; partly also because, whilst fish of the 
salmon kind do not, as a rule, prey upon the young 
of other fish, many coarse fish, notably pike, eat 
every salmet or young trout they come upon. In 
short, it may be stated as an absolute rule that in 
every water where there are both salmonide and 
coarse fish, the salmonide tend to become extinct. 
That is the problem which all Fishery Boards have 
to face. The Boards do not understand it; Parlia- 
ment does not understand it; and we are tempted to 
approve the means by which, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Bund, the riparian proprietors can settle it for 
themselves. A trout stream, let us suppose, is 
afflicted with coarse fish. The chub or the perch 
eat most of the food, and the pike eat many of the 
trout. The proprietor buys a few thousand yearling 
trout and turns them into the pools. That is merely 
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further cause for joy to the jack, to which a year- 
ling is a tid-bit. Something, therefore, must be 
done. 


If netting does not succeed, there is a remedy; if all else 
fail, use it, but do not talk about it. It is illegal to use 
dynamite to catch or destroy fish, and the penalty is £20; but 
it is not illegal to use dynamite to remove obstructions from 
your fishery, which either spoil your draft or prevent your doing 
what you want to do to the trout. Find some improvement to 
the bank or pool that requires the use of the explosive, and use 
it just before your yearlings come ; you will have carried out 
your improvement, and you will have cleared the place for your 
yearlings. Your purpose will be as well served by an explosion 
to get rid of a stump as by an explosion to kill fish. 


There cannot be the slightest doubt that some 
means towards the preservation of the salmonide is 
urgently needed. All the conditions of modern 
times are against these invaluable fish. The pollu- 
tion of rivers from the drainage of towns is a serious 
evil. In certain cases, as on the Thames at London 
and on the Clyde at Glasgow, it absolutely extermi- 
nates the salmonide. That cannot be helped. If 
the sewage systems of the great towns were 
abolished for the benefit of the salmon and the 
trout, the communities would be scourged by 
typhoid fever. There is, however, in many 
streams a pollution which, without imperilling 
the health of human beings, the local authorities 
have power to prevent. We allude to the pollu- 
tion from tan works, gas works, and other works 
of the same kind, in small communities. At present, 
because they do not see the trout dying, the local 
authorities ignore it. We have even heard sage 
councillors, town and county, declare that the fish 
seem to thrive on the pollution. This is an instance 
of the appalling ignorance about fisheries which Mr. 
Bund is striving to dispel. Certain pollutions do 
not directly harm the trout; but all pollutions tend 
to the destruction of the aquatic insects which are 
the trout’s natural food. That explains why many 
a stream, although a poisoned fish is but rarely seen 
in it, is year by year becoming less and less worth 
casting over. The trout are becoming fewer and 
fewer, smaller and smaller, because pollution de- 
prives them of their natural food. Pollution of that 
kind is capable of being dealt with, and we trust 
that the local authorities will consult Mr. Bund’s 
book as to the means and their own legal powers 
and duties. Then, modern farming is against the 
fish. Most agricultural land is now drained on a 
system which carries off the rain in a sudden rush, 
and then leaves the streams bereft of the gentle 
and constant supply of water which, as we may see 
in meadowlands of backward Hampshire, where the 
rivers neither rise in rain nor fall in drought, was 
in the original design of nature. Every river on 
which there is a great town is, from the sports- 
man’s point of view, ruined beyond repair. The 
engineering process of making such a river navigable 
destroyed the lower spawning grounds. Hence, as Mr. 
Bund says, “ the fish fell off in numbers and gradu- 
ally dwindled away. That is why the Thames 
ceased to become a salmon river, and will never 
become one again: there is no spawning ground. 
The upper reaches are inaccessible from the weirs; 
the spawning grounds in the lower waters are done 
away with by the changed condition of things. In 
time this would have got rid of the salmonide ; but, 
to quicken their departure, the shoals that remained 
were dredged out; so any reproduction became an 
impossibility, and salmon became extinct.” Such 
episodes as that cannot be prevented, and to deplore 
them would be futile. They are inevitable in civilisa- 
tion. Other episodes, however, tending to the same 
result, the destruction of the salmonide, are not 
inevitable. They are merely the outcome of the 
apparently invincible indifference of the local 
authorities. As critics of literature we may slightly 
grieve over the violent words which are applied to 
those bodies by Mr. Bund; but as economists and 
sportsmen we welcome them. Imitating his trenchant 
style, we take the liberty of feeling that the only 





thing which can shock the average councillor, town 
or county, out of his complacent indifference into a 
sense of duty is the realisation that some men are 
more conscientious and even wiser than himself. 





TETE-A-TETE. 


CosMO MORTIMER. 
NINIAN JAMIESON, 


A TINIAN JAMIESON. Among your many theories, 
P have you a theory of poetry, Cosmo ? 

Cosmo Mortimer. I have! I have a theory of 
poetry. Poetry is that which had better not be ex- 
pressed ; silence being impossible, poetry endeavours 
to atone its betrayal of secrets by beauty of utter- 
ance. It is a question, however, if perfect form is 
a sufficient excuse for lyric poetry. It would be 
difficult to defend the direct expression of passion 
and emotion, and its publication by one man for 
others to read. For my own part all lyric poetry, 
“The Battle of the Baltic” or a sonnet of Shake. 
speare’s, Shelley's “ Cloud” or a love-song of Burns, 
hold me shamefast. I read such things furtively, 
and slip the book under a cushion and swear at the 
poodle if I’m dropped on. 

N. J. Then you'll have small regard for the 
poetry of women. 

C. M. I can’t endure it. But of course you know 
I think women constitutionally inferior to men. 

N. J. But intellectually ? 

C. M, Yes, of course ; intellectually women have 
far and away the best of it. Since the world began, 
their intellects have been unintentionally trained at 
all hazards. The result is that they can neither 
think nor feel. They have not been allowed to eat 
and drink as much as men, to use their limbs with 
the freedom of men, to see all sides of life, to take 
an unrestricted share in the work of the world, to 
wander, to loaf, to disregard convention; their 
muscles, their nerves, their blood, and their vital 
organs, the seats of thought and emotion, are in 4 
state of hebetation compared with those of men. 
But their intellects—by intellect I mean brain, you 
understand—their intellects are developed so dis- 
proportionately as to constitute the one portent in 
the world. It is the intellect of woman unprovided 
with proper food and exercise of personal experience 
which has built up Society as unconsciously as the 
coral insect makes continents; blindly, ruthlessly, 
with an hourly sacrifice pitched into the streets of 
a percentage of the healthiest womanhood. Woman 
rules the world; the thirty million wretched males, 
drilled and batoned into utter cowardice in order 
that they may submit to be shot down at long 
range in cold blood, have their monstrous being 
solely that women may reign and be supported in 
ever-growing comfort or luxury by the remaining 
males. 

N. J. It is a helpful point of view, Cosmo; no 
doubt of it. But you are very discursive. We 
began with a theory of poetry; and I started the 
subject because I am curious to know what you 
think of this. It is from a poem called “ Mother- 
hood,” in a volume entitled “In This Our World” 
(PuTNAM’'S Sons), by a poet of the name of STETSON. 

C. M. Stetson? Don’t know him. 

N. J. American. Now :— 


Motherhood : seeing with her clear kind eyes, 
Luminous, tender eyes, wherein the smile 

Is like the smile of sunlight on the sea, 

That the new children of the newer day 

Need more than any single heart can give, 
More than is known to any single mind, 
More than is found in any single house, 

And need it from the day they see the light. 
Then, measuring her love by what they need, 
Gives from the heart of modern motherhood. 
Gives first, as tree to bear God’s highest fruit, 
A clean, strong body, perfect and full grown, 
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Fair for the purpose of its womanhood, 
Not for light —e of a lower mind; 


Gives a clear mind athletic, beautiful, 
Dispassionate, unswerving from the truth ; 
Gives a great heart that throbs with human love, 
As she would wish her son to love the world. 
Then, when the child comes lovely as a star, 
She, in the peace of primal motherhood, 

Nurses her baby with unceasing joy, 

With milk of human kindness, human health, 
Bright human beauty, and immortal love. 

And then? Ah! here is the New Motherhood— 
The motherhood of the fair new-made world— 
O glorious New Mother of New Men! 


What do you think of it ? 

C. M. Well, the verse itself is not interesting; 
but the matter is good didactic stuff of its kind. 
Clearly the work of a manly fellow. 

N. J. This writer’s rhymed verse is better, I 
admit. Stetson has distinct gifts of irony. In“ An 
Obstacle’’ a “hulking prejudice sat all across the 
road,” immovable by entreaty, passion, invective, 
until at last— 


I took my hat, I took my stick, 
My load I settled fair, 

I approached that awful incubus 
With an absent-minded air— 

And I walked directly through him, 
As if he wasn’t there.” 


That's good; and so is this “A Brood Mare’’—a 
healthy, broad horse-laugh :— 


I had a quarrel yesterday, 
A violent dispute, 

With a man who tried to sell to me 
A strange, amorphous brute . 


Said I, “Do you pretend to say 
You can raise colts as fair 

From that cripple as you can 
From an able-bodied mare ? ” 


Quoth he, ‘I solemnly assert, 
Just as I said before, 

A mare that’s good for breeding 
Can be good for nothing more.” 


Cried I, “One thing is certain proof; 
One thing I want to see; 

Trot out the noble colts you raise 
From your anomaly.” 


He looked a little dashed at this, 
And the poor mare hung her head. 
“Fact is,” said he, “she’s had but one; 
And that one—well, it’s dead!” 


C. M. A passable stable joke with a crude appli- 
cation to the coddling of women. 

N. J. If poetry is, as you assert, that which had 
better not be expressed, how does that rank ? 

C. M. No class, my dear sir! It is exactly what 
must be expressed, and considered until the eyelids 
ache. Here is a man in earnest, as no woman can 
ever be; he uses any weapon that comes to hand, 
hit or miss, poetry or doggerel. Note that a woman 
would never do that; she would lose the battle 
searching for an agate for her catapult, while the 
man was slinging mud and macadam all the time. 

N. J. Ha! Well; listen to this :— 


The female fox she is a fox; 
The female whale a whale; 

The female eagle holds her place 

As representative of race 
As truly as the male... 

One female in the world we find 
Telling a different tale. 

It is the female cf our race 

Who holds a parasitic place, 
Dependent on the male. . . 

The race is higher than the sex, 
Though sex be fair and good; 

A human creature is your state, 

And to be human is more great 
Than even womauhood! 


C. M. I understand Mr. Stetson now; I see what 
he is driving at. The fight between the sexes which, 
with the help of Christianity, ended in the triumph 
of the female, and the establishment of marriage, 





the family and home, he wishes to see renewed. He 
would have women dethroned and brought down 
into the arena to compete with men—not some 
women, but all women. Probably he is right; it 
is the tendency of things at present. But before 
women elect to fight they should know that they 
have everything to lose; and once they abdicate, 
they can never possibly attain again to the high 
position they have held for several centuries. In 
the arena they would be beaten; and would imme- 
diately begin again, however unconsciously, to build 
upon their sex, not upon their humanity—accepting 
Mr. Stetson’s distinction—a latter, inferior empire 
of marriage, family, and home; it is the nature of 
the female to nidify. Her intellect, functioning as 
instinct, leads her infallibly to dominion; but the 
moment she employs intellect consciously as intellect 
society will dissolve; man will once more become a 
hunter; woman, a captive breeder and beast of 
burden. 

N. J. But you said just now that the intellect of 
women constitutes the one portent in the world. 

C. M. So it does; because she is becoming con- 
scious of it. She begins to know that her brain is, 
to start with,a more subtle and powerful organ than 
man’s; further, she feels that it has been developed 
to prodigious form and pliancy by thousands of 
years of intrigue, chicanery, stratagem in securing 
against all the individual interests of the male a 
soft nest for herself and her young. ‘ Now,” she 
says, “now; I shall have my own again! This slow 
brain, this dull procreating brute of a man shall be 
put in his place at last. He shall know that I have 
been his conqueror all the time.” That will pre- 
cipitate the sexual fight in its elemental form ; and 
then it is the big, hard chest able to endure a 
battering-ram that wins in the long run, brain or 
no brain. 

N. J. Let me read you another verse :— 


For the sake of my child I must hasten to save 

All the children on earth from the jail and the grave. 
For so, and so only, I lighten the share 

Of the pain of the world that my darling must bear. 


You see: this American poet is a woman—MRs, 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 

C. M. There youare! She makes me think she 
is aman! Women are orchids; there is no end of 
their deceptive appearances. Joun DAVIDSON. 








THE SORROW OF FATHER JOYCE, 





WICE in the midnight came a voice, 
“O, hasten all you can, 
And over the mountain, Father Joyce, 
To shrive a dying man.” 


Twice he went by moor and fell, 
And fought the screaming blast, 

To hear that the sick man slumbered well 
And all the need was past. 


The third time that the chance arose, 
Father Joyce drew near 

And shook the sufferer out of his doze, 
And cried into his ear: 


“To watch your sleep you make me rise: 
When next I enter in 

May you sleep with the coins upon your eyes 
And the napkin under your chin.” 


And lo! at dusk, when the panes did smart 
With scurries of sleety rain, 

Knocking like a madman’s heart, 
The summoner came again. 


“Father, the man is nearly thro’, 
Cold downward from the hips— 
And crying for you, O, crying for you, 
With his soul upon his lips.” 
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White as a shroud the Father bow’'d, 
Silently bow'd in prayer: 

Then, “ Mother of God,” he cried aloud, 
“Quickly let us be there.” 


Out of the glimmering street they wound, 
The priest with a flurried stride, 

The peasant, like a long lean hound, 
Slipping at his side. 


Once they flounced in tha churning spate, 
Twice they sank in the slime: 

“Oh,” said the priest, “'tis a weary gait! 
God set us there in time.” 


Then round a turn the cottage fire 
In fluttering welcome shone, 

And drew them up to the field and byre, 
And up to the door anon. 


“ Praise God!”"—the Father’s tears will start, 
Richly the good tears flow— 

“That gathers our prayers to His gentle heart, 
And lets the wild words blow.” 


With that, upon the gusty air, 
A sound of keening came, 

And winking candles here and there 
Fretted the night with flame. 


And then did bitter greeting rise: 
“Come, Father, enter in, 

And view the coins upon his eyes, 
And the napkin under his chin.” 


Over the moor the white priest trod 
At blind and reeling pace, 

Like one that has felt the door of God 
Slamm’d against his face. 


Thenceforward did he waste and pine, 
Consumed with inward grief, 

Till he that of late was autumn shine, 
Was autumn’s burning leaf. 


And little children hush’d their cries 
Whenever his foot came near, 

And each man saw in his tunnelled eyes, 
The thing he most did fear. 


Round, at last, that day was led, 
When all the sorrow began, 

And Father Joyce, in his curtain’d bed 
Was laid, a dying man. 


And now he waited, pinch’d and white, 
Till God's good moment came 

To blow his flickering spark of light 
Into eternal flame. 


“Forgiven! O, the joy,” he said, 
And there his words did cease, 

But his hands that lay upon the bed 
Seemed snowing heavenly peace. 


Weeping, the Fathers hovered near, 
And one had care to raise 

A little Crucifix, carven clear, 
To bless the dying gaze. 


“ Jesus,” he murmured, “ By the love 
That bore our dole and loss, 

Suffer his soul like a fair white dove 
To rest upon Thy Cross!” 


And then, upon the face where all 
Sweet haze of dreams did cling, 

A creeping shadow began to fall, 
Black, like a wing. 


And, out of the windy darkness falling, 
Broke a sound of dread, 

The sound of a woman, crying, calling, 
Keening for the dead. 


Crying, calling, rising, falling, 
Clung that sound of dread, 

There and here, and far and near, 
Keening for the dead. 





Father Joyce himself did raise, 
Each eye a dreadful spark, 

And past the crucifix went their gaze, 
Boring into the dark. 


“Woman, I come—I come,” he said : 
“ What need to call so loud ? 

I could hear if I lay on the deep sea-bed 
With all the storms for shroud.” 


Then: “God,” he moaned, ‘twixt fiery frost, 
And gusts of icy heat, 

“Dear God, the weight of the soul we lost 
About our dying feet.” 


His eyes went out like lamps, and slow 
Backward he wavered, dead : 

“Christ's cross between our souls and woe,” 
The shivering Fathers said. 


FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


A COMMERCIAL NOVEL, 


T was inevitable, I suppose, that, with our news- 
papers chorusing the exploits of Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes and his imitators, or teaching their readers 
to hang breathless on the issue of titanic specula- 
tions such as the Leiter corn deal, the novelist would 
soon discover these men and their methods to be not 
unworthy of the Muse. Nor,in this new Golden Age, 
when Birmingham and the Empire lie down together 
and find their interests identical, and the taxpayer 
sits on the hole of the asp and reads his newspaper's 
pleasant announcement that the honest and the 
expedient are interchangeable terms, do we seem 
beyond measurable distance of the time when 
Tyrtzeus shall proceed from hymns upon Jameson’s 
Raid to epics on the National Telephone Company 
or Pindaric effusions on the defeat of Automatic 
Couplings. 

A year or two ago Mr. Anthony Hope, in his 
“God in the Car,” gave us a study of the 
triumphant young company - promoter. But Mr. 
Hope, being in the first place an artist and in the 
second a man with definite, if (for his years) 
antiquated, notions on the identity of the honest 
and the expedient, did not confuse his own 
principles with those of the character he drew, 
or encourage his readers to look forward to a 
happy era when the morality of the market 
would be good enough for fiction. To go farther 
back, several years ago Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, 
in her novel “Through One Administration,” 
proved that an admirable story could be com- 
posed upon the gentle art of lobbying; but Mrs. 
Burnett did not portend that men and women 
can touch pitch without being defiled, and (if I 
remember) the sadness of her story lay in the 
discovery by a clean-minded lady that suffering 
comes of defying that old proverb. 


The proverb is not so much defied as tranquilly 
neglected in a new American nove! I have just been 
reading—*“ The Short Line War,” by Merwin- Webster 
(New York: the Macmillan Company). This, in 
fact, is the novel I have been expecting for some 
little time. It is short, exciting, well composed, 
written with characteristic American neatness, and 
its morality is just the morality of the market. It 
rests, unless I do it a quite unintentional injustice, 
upon the following syllogism :— 

Major. All is fair in love and war. 

Minor. Business is a species of war. 

Conclusion. All is fair in business. 

The “ Short Line” over which the contest rages is a 
railway line, a local single-track road about two 
hundred miles long called the “ M. and T.,” and con- 
necting two American cities named Manchester and 
Truesdale. The former is on the main line of the 
“ Northern,” and the latter on the “C. and S. C.,” 
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both of which are trunk lines from Chicago to the 
west. The little “ M. and T.,” which connects them, 
is a sober local affair, its stock held largely by 
dwellers in the country it passes through, and it 
barely pays the investors until a capitalist, Jim 
Weeks, takes hold of it, straightens out its affairs, 
and puts money into some coal-mines beside the 
track, which forthwith begin to pay. 


This makes the “M. and T.” important, and the 
big “C. and S.C.” casts envious eyes on it and tries 
to collar it from Jim Weeks. By what methods it 
tried, and how severely in the end it was defeated, 
Mr. Merwin-Webster relates. The simple plan of 
buying the “ M. and T.” and honestly paying for it 
is once, indeed, suggested in the course of the story ; 
but that suggestion makes one of the “ L. and S. C.” 
men “lose for the moment the self-poise that was 
his proudest accomplishment.” “Oh,” he said, “ we 
couldn’t—it wouldn't do.” 


This honest suggestion is made by the young 
woman who is the heroine of the book and daughter 
of William C. Porter, First Vice-President of the 
“C.and S.C.” The fight rages between this William 
C. Porter and Jim Weeks as protagonists, and the 
“love-interest” lies between Porter's daughter 
Katherine and Weeks’s young right-hand man, 
Harvey West—a sort of Romeo and Juliet with two 
railway lines to play Montague and Capulet. But 
here the reflective mind finds a stumbling-block in the 
tradition by which American novelists have at once 
to idealise their women and to make them extremely 
wide-awake and practical. If all American men 
were dishonest and sordid, and all American women 
honest and “ high-toned,” and if upon that continent 
the sons regularly inherited their fathers’, and the 
daughters their mothers’, qualities, such stories as 
this one might work. But even so the reflective 
mind would be sorely put to it to believe that so 
practical a young woman as Katherine could grow 
up in ignorance that her father was a scoundrel. 


Our astonishment that she should be so dimly 
aware of it is merged, however, in the greater 
amazement that the author himself, who has to 
chronicle Porter's shady devices, seems to view them 
with more than the tolerance of a man of the world. 
To be sure, the worst of his dirty work is done by an 
agent named McNally, and when McNally’s zeal 
leads him so far as to kidnap the hero, Porter dis- 
owns the deed and dismisses the perpetrator with a 
fine indignation. But the ordinary man will fail to 
see that kidnapping is a worse social offence than 
getting hold of stock for which you never intend to 
pay, by means of a bogus contract which you never 
intend to be bound by. And this is what Porter 
plans and puts into operation at a “C. and S. C,” 
council of war. If his company can get command of 
&@ quantity of stock held by one of the municipalities 
through which the “ M. and T.” line passes, he will 
be able to outvote Weeks at a shareholders’ meeting. 
But the “ M. and T.” line is showing such prospects 
that the holders of this stock are not likely to sell 
easily. 


Porter’s chair shot back suddenly. He walked over to the 
empty fireplace, the other men watching him curiously. He 
spread his hands behind him mechanically as if to warm them. 
Then he said— 

“T think we could get it if we were to offer par.” 

“ Offer par!” thundered Thompson. ‘ We could get Jim 
Weeks’s holdings by paying par.” 

Porter smiled indulgently. ‘I didn’t say we'd pay par for 
anything. But I think if Mr. MeNally were to sign a contract 
to pay par the day after the M. and T. election, that he could 
vote the stock on election day.” 

MeNally’s plump hand came down softly on the table. 
**Good !” he said, under his breath. 

But Mr. Thompson failed to understand. 
tract?” he said. 

“Such a contract would be a little less valuable than that 
waste paper,” Porter replied politely, indicating the crumpled 
sheets on the table. Then he turned to McNally and asked, 


‘Bat the con- 


“How many men will it take to swing it ?” 
“Three, if we get the right ones. 
want. 


Yes, I know the men we 
I can get them all right,’ he added in response to the 














“It will need a little—oil, though, for the 


unspoken question. 
wheels.” 

‘“*T suppose so,” 
get at it right away. 

Messrs. Porter and McNally knew what the hero 
of this story had yet to learn, that (in our author's 
words) “in dealing with a municipality or with a 
legislature the law of success has but two prime 
factors, money and speed.” The hero, however, 
masters a good bit of this lesson in the course of 
the struggle, and does not fail at any rate for lack 
of illustration on his own side. I read, the other 
day, in one of those editorials which seem to me to 
remove from the Liberal party its last excuse for 
not rallying as one man, that whereas honourable 
methods of diplomacy were good enough in their 
way, When such vast interests as our trade with 
China are lying at stake, and we have such an 
antagonist as Russia to deal with, ordinary moral 
rules become absurd. Much the same conviction 
seems to dictate the conduct alike of the just and 
the unjust in Mr. Merwin-Webster’s tale. Weeks 
counters Porter's move by an issue of fresh stock. 
Porter gets a Judge to issue an injunction against 
Weeks. “I might have known that Porter wouldn't 
go into this business without owning a Judge,” says 
Weeks contemplatively, and goes off to get a Judge 
of his own; and Weeks’s Judge serves an injunction 
on Porter's backers. Each Judge then appoints a 
receiver for the company, and as one of the rival 
receivers the hero of the tale has to burgle the 
company’s books, and is in turn kidnapped by his 
enemies. It is all vastly exciting, and if only when 
the thieves fell out the honest men came by their 
own, it would be in the highest degree edifying. 
But as there don’t appear to be any men of honesty 
worth mentioning, and the prizes have to be distri- 
buted somehow, they go to the sharp fellows who 
have most of the right on their side. But the 
commercial novel will do much better when it kicks 
off these swaddling clothes of convention and walks 


said Porter drily. “I think you'd better 
It’s two o’clock now.” j 








ahead, firm in its own convictions. A.T.Q.C. 
REVIEWS. 
ENGLISH DRAMATIC LITERATURE, 


A History or ENnGiisH DRAMATIC LITERATURE TO THE 
DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE. By Adolphus W. Ward, 
Litt.D., late Principal of Owens College, Manchester. 
New Edition. London: Maemillan & Co. 


rWNHE first edition of thiscompleteand masterly work 

appeared twenty-four yearsago. Dr.Ward hasnow 
revised its two thousand pages, brought them up to 
date, and given us in his three great volumes a refer- 
ence library which may be said to exhaust all that 
is known of English dramatic literature. In the 
preface we are told that only such compositions fall 
under treatment as were intended for the stage 
while claiming for themselves a certain degree of 
merit as written. Not, therefore, every kind of play 
would here be noticed. The dramas that never could 
endure the footlights may be literature; but they 
are not action; and for action both tragedy and 
comedy were meant, as in action their strongest in- 
fluence betrayed itself during the high and palmy 
days of a theatre second to none but the Greek, if 
even to that. An index of some eighty full pages 
concludes the task on which Dr. Ward has spent half 
a lifetime. How many mysteries, miracle plays, 
moralities, masques does this catalogue reckon for 
us? How many specimens of the heroic, romantic, 
pastoral, sentimental, and historical manner, which 
all, in their season, have drawn the eyes of England ? 
What mighty names, from Marlowe and Shakespeare 
to Dryden, the last of a race of giants? And is any 
remembrance left of it all in the popular fancy? 
Shakespeare stands alone. He holds the stage and 
the world; he is the king of dramatists. Other 
Englishmen have bequeathed their names to a 
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posterity that will neither read them nor stay to see 
them acted. In spite of his enthusiasm, which would 
quicken the dullest learning into life, Dr. Ward is 
conducting us over a museum of antiquities, where 
many a glorious mummy is swathed in his own parch- 
ment. Examiners, students, compilers of new 
dictionaries will be grateful to him. But the living 
multitude passes by on the other side. 

Let us, however, praise the erudition which does 
not seek popularity. Dr. Ward, who spent his 
earliest years among Germans, has all their power of 
building up from the foundations and never ceasing 
till the edifice stands aloft on facts and authorities 
gathered from the four winds. It would not be easy 
to add fresh materials beyond those which he has 
collected ; we doubt if it would be necessary. On 
Shakespeare he has preceded Mr. Sidney Lee and 
Dr. Brandes. But he knows what they know; and 
he gives them a hearty welcome. Perhaps we may 
observe that while he is German in his endless 
faculty of research, he is sometimes a little too much 
so in his style. Yet, considering how unmanageable 
stores of learning commonly are, we acknowledge 
that he carries them bravely, with an air of life, 
and an occasional smile, not too disdainful of the 
less agile reader, who cannot always keep up with 
him. To be sure, we ought, in a treasure-house so 
enormous, to take time while exploring it. Those 
will thank Dr. Ward most frequently who often 
return to his pages, and choose their subject instead 
of attempting to digest the whole at once. They 
will grant him the merit not only of immense read- 
ing, but of lucid arrangement. They will be con- 
vinced of his impartiality, insight, judgment, and 
balance. If the present reviewer may speak for 
others, they will find themselves agreeing with their 
teacher twenty times for a single instance in which 
they may differ from him, The especial quality of 
Dr. Ward—and herein he is greatly superior to most 
German critics—is a sound common sense, or a judicial 
rectitude, which forbids him to run out into guesses, 
conjectures, and romance under the spell of theories 
devised to meet the want of information. He is 
seldom or never imaginative in the wrong place. 

His first volume deals with the origins of English 
drama, and brings us down to Shakespeare; his 
second takes us on to the last years of Fletcher ; his 
third expands over the long seventy years and more 
which intervene as a period of lapse and decay from 
Massinger’s late productions to the fall of the stage 
as a literary school and the emergence of the modern 
essay, which itself led up to the modern novel. It 
is @ movement that comprises something like six 
hundred years. Before the Norman Conquest there 
was no drama in England, With the eighteenth 
century Dr. Ward is not concerned, although Steele 
and Addison enter into his survey. But he has 
glanced at the old Latin, Terentian, and Senecan 
plays, so far as at any period they exerted an 
influence on our national performances; and he is 
well acquainted with the history of the Italian, 
French, and German theatre, giving us many fresh 
particulars as regards the German which, we take 
it, will be news to the general. He refrains from 
moralising ; yet his concluding words bear witness 
to an experience which cannot be overthrown and 
which deserves most serious attention. “The history 
of the English drama,” he says, when he has done 
with the age of Charles and of Anne, “ illustrates the 
truth that there are two forces which no dramatic 
literature can neglect with impunity—the national 
traditions on which the greatness of that literature 
is founded, and the enduring principles of moral 
order and order.” That is Carlyle’s doctrine, which 
he, the last of the Puritans, would have flung into a 
phrase—the English theatre must be the English 
Bible, or it will become the English Belial. It was 
once, and indeed at the beginning, simply acted 
Religion ;—the Mass, or the Liturgy, with all its 
dramatic parts and counterparts, with its choral 
chants, and solemn hieratical gestures, and person- 
ages and narratives from that book which all men 











called the Scripture, that is to say, God’s own Book, 
done into visible forms so that every creature might 
see with his eyes the miracle reproduced and made 
modern and present to him of which his fathers 
had told. Such, beyond peradventure, was the 
stage in its European first opening and promise. 
It would be curious to reflect on the stage as it is 
now among us, and how far the heroic art has 
travelled since the days of Yorkshire, Coventry, and 
Towneley plays, all of them chapters from the Bible, 
or from its sequel, the “ Legenda Sanctorum,” of 
which Oberammergau is there to teach us what the 
impression might be, as they were brought home in 
& manner so startling and vivid to an audience 
which believed in them. For the sacred play was 
no fiction or fantasy, but truth as real as the divine 
cycle of facts to which it belonged. 

Some have desired to assign English drama not 
this origin but another, and more worldly; not the 
Church, but the Court and the Castle, as though 
wandering minstrels had by degrees passed from 
lyric song to an action of which the parts would 
represent human life as in a picture. Our present 
witness, who is exceedingly well versed in the 
literature of the early Middle Age, will not allow it. 
The miracle-play had more than one source; but the 
mystery-play, which, in no long time, swallowed this 
up, was derived, as all the evidence goes to prove, 
from what was enacted in church; it did no more 
than take up some portion of the Liturgy and 
expand its short phrases, or act out its descriptions, 
on a stage more or less appropriate. “In the hands, 
first of ecclesiastics, and then of laymen, it became 
a popular form of entertainment, and especially in 
the developed shape of the collective mystery, as 
performed by the guilds of English towns, survived 
with little material alteration to the close of the 
sixteenth century.” As for “moralities,” they are 
late, and partly indigenous to England, partly 
derived from French originals; but they never had 
the vogue which attended on the concrete, personal, 
and more dramatic “ mysteries,” nor did they touch 
the people nearly until the period of the Reforma- 
tion. Masques and pageants are, on the whole, 
later still. These did spring up, as was to be 
expected, in an idle and luxurious Court. They 
furnished some elements to the drama, or borrowed 
from it in their turn. But when all is said, the 
stage is only an enlarged church, and it has made 
its own the story with its living actors, which was 
ever an essential part of worship until the sermon 
supplanted the liturgy and the pulpit became all 
in all. 

From the Bible of Israel to the Bible of England 
should have been an easy step, if men had any 
confidence that the course of history was Providential 
and inspired. As a matter of fact, centuries passed, 
and the chronicles did not afford material to the 
dramatist.- But at length the decisive step was 
taken. In this country it is marked by the appear- 
ance of a rude play, King Johan, whose author, 
Bishop Bale, happened to be an _ inexhaustible 
and a foul-mouthed champion of the Reformation. 
Although not the work upon which Shakespeare's 
genius was afterwards engaged, it certainly did 
strike open the spring of national tradition. Not 
the familiar Bible stories, nor the legends of saints, 
but the large, pathetic background of history now 
rose into clear vision; and as, on the Athenian 
stage, mythology gave place. in some degree, to the 
glories of the city, so, in Elizabethan England, the 
mystery waned, and heroic tragedy asserted a proud 
pre-eminence. It was in the nature of things that 
Marlowe—the pure tragedian—came before the poet 
who could touch all keys and stir every vital 
emotion, fulfilling that old prophecy of Socrates, 
how that the perfect playwright should be comic or 
tragic in equal measure. Marlowe conquered the 
whole of our most splendid drama for blank verse; 
he made it the vehicle of passion ; he came down to 
history with his memorable and heart-subduing 
Edward II.; he bestowed on the modern world 
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that strange Dr. Faustus of whom it must be said 
that not even Goethe has sounded the depths. But 
Shakespeare had many predecessors; and to all of 
them, including the sometimes disparaged Lyly, Dr. 
Ward is fair in his dealings. He will not persuade 
the many to read them ; but that was inevitable. 

Once we embark on the sea of Shakespearian 
literature, we know the voyage is without end. 
However, while we read and often agree, we feel 
profoundly that he is the wisest who refrains from 
asserting. Did Shakespeare write much, or any, of 
Henry VIII.? Dr. Ward replies cautiously, and 
leaves an impression that Fletcher, aided perhaps by 
Massinger, was the man. Did he help in the compo- 
sition of Two Noble Kinsmen? Probably not, says 
Dr. Ward, but, en revanche, the Countess of Salis- 
bury in Edward J1/, may be his magnificent creation. 
To whom were the “Sonnets” dedicated? Our 
author veers from Pembroke to Southampton; in 
other words, it is a problem that will not allow itself 
to be solved—for the solution of which we possess 
no adequate materials. Is the “dark ladye” Mary 
Fitton? No; and it will not be worth while for Dr. 
Brandes to go on a pilgrimage in the hope of proving 
it. So the tale proceeds. A German professor, bent 
over the pages of the Bible or of Shakespeare, will 
never leave them until he has arrived at a conclu- 
sion, “ all carved out of the carver’s brain.” But the 
English judge knows that he is on the bench, and he 
must pronounce according to the evidence. He 
decides often that nothing can be decided. So much 
the better, and let us not waste our time on ques- 
tions that leave the inspired page as it was. 

We pass over, much to our regret, the admirable 
sketches of Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Heywood, Shirley, and Dryden. We can but allude 
to the strength of Dr. Ward's argument when he 
comes to the dramatists of the Restoration, and 
takes part with Macaulay against Charles Lamb. 
It would have been pleasant to quote from his 
judicious account of Chapman and Webster. Per- 
haps, too, even the slight summing up of Martin 
Mar-Prelate is not withoutits charm. But, after all, 
criticism in detail of a book so largely designed may 
be left for another occasion. What the present asks 
is that we should state our view of the whole. We 
say, then, as the result of a careful study, that Dr. 
Ward's volumes are, in our opinion, certainly the 
fairest and fullest account of English dramatic 
literature now accessible to the ordinary student. 
They are themselves literature, and instinct with 
true scholarship and the enthusiasm of knowledge. 
The labour which they have cost would reflect 
honour upon a man who had achieved nothing else. 
And their tone is as healthy and invigorating as 
their contents are rich in facts and pregnant in 
philosophy. 


IN DEFENCE OF CRISPI. 
FRANCESCO CRISPI: INSURGENT, EXILE, REVOLUTIONIST., 


AND STATESMAN. By W. J. Stillman. London: Grant 
Richards. 


It is, perhaps, too much to say that this book re- 
habilitates the best-hated and best-abused of the 
Prime Ministers of our day. To put Crispi next to 
Cavour in the roll of liberators of Italy, and to 
value Cavour’s services at a good deal less than the 
usual estimate, is not quite the way to convince 
a sceptical audience. But, after reading the book 
repeatedly, and even after noting certain omissions 
from it, we rise with a much more favourable es- 
timate of Signor Crispi than we have ever had before. 
We feel he is cleared of a great deal—though not of 
all the obloquy with which he has been invested by 
the events of his later life. It might, indeed, be 
supposed that Mr. Stillman writes as a personal 
friend. That supposition was made in our columns 
at the time when the attacks on Signor Crispi were 
hottest—early in 1895—and Mr. Stillman’s defences 
of him most vigorous. Mr. Stillman, however, makes 
it clear that his admiration for Signor Crispi has no 





such origin. In their first interview, as he describes 
it, he met with a somewhat rude rebuff. He “ has 
never broken bread” under the ex-Premier’s roof. 
He believes in Crispi as the one man who might 
have saved Italy, and without whom she will drift 
into the condition of Spain or Portugal. Crispi made 
friends with him, and sent him a decoration; but it 
was rather as a sign of friendship with England, 
and as a recognition of the Anglo-Italian entente 
which was part of the ex-Premier’s policy, than for 
any more personal reason. 

The earlier part of the book certainly presents 
us with a very striking picture of struggle, suffering, 
vicissitude, and eventual success. The romance of 
Signor Crispi’s youth—and it was romantic—was over 
before he entered into politics. For the next twenty- 
five years, or thereabouts, he lived a life of struggle, 
vicissitude, and disappointment, of grinding poverty 
and incessant combat, of disenchantment in the very 
hour of victory. His efforts for the liberation of 
Sicily in 1848 were frustrated by the action of 
England and France. His hopes for the liberation 
of Italy in 1859 were frustrated by the Peace of 
Villafranca and the cession to France of Savoy and 
Nice. Then came the expedition to Marsala, 
and then Depretis, as Garibaldi’s Pro-dictator and 
Cavour’s instrument, cheated the hopes of the 
liberators again. Even Crispi’s Parliamentary 
career was so long in bearing fruit that he once 
said, “Io mi chiamo Domani’’—I call myself To- 
morrow. Raised to wealth by his own exertions, 
he sank all his earnings, and more, in his paper, 
the Riforma, and when in office gave up his time 
wholly to his public duties, at a heavy pecuniary 
loss. His experiences of French policy towards Italy 
explain a good deal of that persistent Gallophobia 
which ignored the plain fact that the Third Re- 
public was not the Second Empire. (Mr. Stillman, 
by the way, makes little of this Gallophobia; buat 
the evidence of it is over Crispi’s own signa- 
ture in the North American Review.) And his 
attitude towards the Italian Kingdom explains a 
good deal in his later career. Confident that 
“the monarchy unites us, the Republic would divide 
us,” and confronted with a new kind of Republican, 
with Federalist and Socialist tendencies, he had no 
scruple in adopting severe measures of repression in 
order to maintain that unity of Italy for which he 
had habitually sacrificed his comfort and repeatedly 
hazarded his life. Moreover, even at the best times 
he was between two sets of intriguers. For personal 
reasons, he was cordially hated at Court. For 
political reasons, he was even more hated by the 
Extreme Left. To a man in such a_ position 
much may be pardoned. Even the scandals of his 
private life are partly extenuated by the cir- 
cumstances in which they arose. As a _ revo- 
lutionist, he had little opportunity for regular 
domestic relations. A _ liaison with a washer- 
woman, who became a nurse in the ambulance 
service of the revolutionists, an irregular marriage, & 
grotesquely inappropriate ménage, and a friendly 
suit for nullity, followed by another liaison and a 
marriage for the sake of the child of the union, are 
indecorous incidents in a ministerial career, even in 
Italy Another wife, by the way, comes into the 
story, though not in Mr. Stillman’s book; and we 
know not whether she was an invention of the 
enemy, or a creature of flesh and blood. But we are 
ready to concede that the career of a revolutionist is 
not to be judged by the standards of ordinary moral 
life—especially in Italy. 

All this, however, may explain and extenuate, 
but does it justify, the acts of the Crispi that is 
known to newspaper readers of the last ten years ? 
Unfortunately, Mr. Stillman’s account of those 
years is very much the most unsatisfactory part of 
his book. He knows all the history of them by 
heart himself, but we doubt whether many of his 
readers do; and the present writer has been com- 
pelled, in order to follow the account, to construct 
a little chronological table for himself. Hardly a 
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date is given in this period except, as it were, by 
accident; and some events, which appear to have 
had a good deal to do with the history, are not 
mentioned at all. Signor Bonghi, for instance, 
just before Signor Crispi’s fall in 1891, laid stress 
(in our columns) on the proposed rearrangement of 
the provinces and the neglect by the Ministry of 
all economic reform. We do not find that Mr. 
Stillman mentions either. Then, one does not feel 
quite sure that the defeat at Adowa was all the 
fault of General Baratieri. A good deal of disorgani- 
sation in the transport, and, indeed, in the Italian 
force—which was stated at the time to be largely 
made up of drafts sent out to Abyssinia from 
different regiments, who did not know their new 
commanding officers by sight—was reported before 
the battle took place. That the army displayed 
heroism nobody doubts. But that is not enough. 
And Mr. Stillman is a little misleading in saying 
that no evidence worth mentioning was ever brought 
forward to implicate Signor Crispi in the banking 
scandals early in 1895. Extremely damaging ques 
tions were suggested by Signor Cavallotti; there were 
primé facie reasons for asking them, and they were 
not answered. That Cavallotti was Crispi's unsern- 
pulous enemy does not reduce their force much. The 
impression left by Mr. Stillman’s apologia is that 
Signor Crispi, likesomeother statesmen, may have been 
made use of by his friends and his domestic circle, 
and that he was too proud, and too loyal to them, to 
clear himself. Again, we are heartily glad to find that 
Crispi revised all sentences under the Coercion Act 
during his second Premiership, so that many people, 
even though guilty, suffered only the preventive 
arrest. But a“ preventive arrest” which involved 
compulsory confinement to a particular town, and 
frequently destruction of the suspect’s means of 
livelihood, was no trifle: and it was not easy for 
English Liberals to reconcile it with the fact that 
Italy possessed a Constitution. 

Now that Signor Crispi is out of public life we 
can regard his career more dispassionately than 
when he seemed to be leading Italy to destruction. 
We admit that his early struggles explain and 
extenuate much in his later life. We gladly 
admit, too, that he was neither himself a megalo- 
maniac, nor the framer of the Triple Alliance; 
and that his foreign policy, if Italy had 
been strong enough to bear it, was sound. 
Unfortunately, he over-estimated his strength both 
in Parliament and in the country. Some of the 
ablest men in Italy were behind him in the Chamber, 
but he seems never to have had a following that was 
both adequate and steadfast. And the indispensable 
condition of acquiring such a following was an 
effective scheme of financial reform. Now, financial 
ability, so far as we can judge, has no place 
whatever among Crispi's merits. His policy failed 
because the conditions of its success were wanting. 
Unfortunately, his present successor is quite as 
ready to resort to coercion as he was; and we see no 
evidence that the Pelloux Ministry bas either any 
constructive policy or any scheme of financial reform. 


DEAN GOULBURN. 

Epwarp Meyrick Goutsurx, Dean or Norwicu. A 
Memoir. By Berdmore Compton. London: John Murray. 
GOULBURN was @ man rather lovable than eminent: 
& man who sank into the surroundings of the high 
posts he filled, discharging their duties conscien- 
tiously, but affixing to them no stamp of genius. 
Through a character morally and religiously ideal 
ran & strain of laughable absurdity, which, as in 
Roderick Dhu’s emotion, mingles surprise with our 
respect. This has not been brought out by Mr. 
Compton, whose affection for his old chief obscures 
his critical estimate; who sometimes sermonises 
over him in goody style, not mixing his powder 
with jam; who is further guilty of grave error 
against good taste in seeking to exalt his idol by 
depreciation of yet more celebrated contemporaries. 








Much, however, may be forgiven to a biographer 
capable of compressing his memoir into a hundred 
and fifty pages. 

Edward Meyrick Goulburn was the son of 
Serjeant Goulburn, a well-known figure in the law 
courts half a century ago, nephew to Henry Goul 
burn—the “weird Sibyl,” as Dizzy called him— 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and M.P. for Cambridge 
University. While yet in the nursery he imbibed 
religious impressions and a predilection for Holy 
Orders: nor was this previousness knocked out of 
him at Eton, whose insect youth despised him as a 
sap, and blackballed him for the debating society 
known as “Pop,” where Gladstone delivered his 
maiden schoolboy speech, and which still survives 
as a social rather than a literary club. With Bishop 
Ryle, Balston, Durnford, and “ Times” Walter, 
he founded a rival society, the “ Eton Junta”; but 
this, as a “schismatic Pop,” was summarily sup- 
pressed by Keate. He won the Balliol scholarship, 
and was intimate at Oxford with Lake, Stanley, 
Waldegrave, Brodie, Golightly; Dean Lake’s lively 
notice of him as an undergraduate pleasantly brings 
back that pregnant time. He took a First in 
Classics and gained a Fellowship at Merton, then 
perhaps the most interesting college in Oxford ; its 
members essentially well-born and gentlemanlike, 
incidentally of intellectual distinction; in touch 
with London club life through such men as Whish, 
Peters, Hammond, with rising Oxford earnestness 
through Walter Kerr Hamilton, Stewart Bathurst, 
William Adams. His laurels won, he started on a 
tour with Stanley, which was terminated by an 
accident to his leg. Stanley used to tell how 
overhearing from his bed the physician, Dr. 
Bruno—Byron’s doctor sixteen years before 
express his fear lest suppuration should set in, 
the invalid called out in his mincing tones, “ Sup- 
pu-ration! I never heard the word before, but it 
exactly expresses what I feel.” Rescued from Sup- 
puration and from Bruno he returned home to take 
Orders, and to become vicar of the small Holywell 
parish, tenable with his Fellowship. He married a 
lady from the Aynhoe Cartwright family, brought 
his bride to the pretty little “ Holywell Cottage,” 
now swept away, and at once made his mark as a 
preacher. Townspeople and undergraduates filled 
his church, finding in the frankness, variety, 
humanism of his sermons a refreshing contrast to 
the textiferous platitudes or the dry formalism 
emitted at that time respectively from Low Church 
and from High Church pulpits. Nor was the absurd 
element wanting; delicious bits of finical rhetoric, 
set off by his detached, tinkling, monosyllabic 
delivery, come up to us out of the past—as when, 
preaching on the “ noble” Jews of Berea, he began : 
“Tt may be predicated of the Bereans that they 
permitted no extraneous circumstances to counteract 
the equipoise of their equanimity”; or when, 
magnifying the wisdom of Providential adaptation 
in nature, he illustrated his thesis by “a min-now,” 
which swam so often into our ken as to be at last 
greeted with a general titter. His theology, 
baldly Calvinistic at the outset, was modified 
by contact with Samuel Wilberforce, when that 
astute prelate, all things to all men in his diocese, 
muzzled his powerful Low Church opponents, 
Hayward Cox, Hill of Edmund Hall, and their 
followers, by making Goulburn one of his 
examining chaplains. It culminated finally in 
that balanced Anglican orthodoxy which, what- 
ever its effect upon their mental expansion, 
earns for its doctrinaires the valuable repute of 
* soundness,” and, as Dean Gaisford said in his 
Easter Sermon, “leads not unfrequently to positions 
of considerable emolument.” It led Goulburn to a 
post for which he was certainly not suited—the 
Headmastership of Rugby. In the competition his 
only formidable rival was Lake, in all respects a 
fitter man. Lake was essentially an Educator, Goul- 
burn restrictedly an Evangelist. Lake represented 
all the tendencies and traditions which had made 
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Rugby the first school in England, Goulburn must 
inevitably thwart them; to the Tory trustees who 
held the election in their hands, and who later on 
appointed Hayman, that was Goulburn’s strongest 
recommendation. They chose Goulburn and rejected 
Lake, causing Arthur Stanley, for once in his placa- 
ble life, to lose his temper and say hard things. Mr. 
Compton's comments make bad worse. Pronouncing 
“Arnoldism” latitudinarian and radical, he approves 
the choice of Master as a blow to “narrow Rugby 
associations ;” as raising the “ social standard of the 
school,” decadent, forsooth, because the Warwickshire 
squires no longer sent their sons; as insuring that 
sermons sueh as Rugby boys were wont to hear, and 
which had begotten, in Mr. Compton’s opinion, a 
“self-asserting, anti-reverential spirit,” should not 
during Goulburn’s headship “stain” the chapel 
pulpit. Mr. Compton's views on these subjects are 
of microscopic import, but their coarse intrusiveness 
will harm the biography. Many an old Rugbeian, 
confronted with these aspersions on all that made 
early Rugby sacred, will be tempted to close the 
book— 
Galeotto fu il libro. e chi lo scrisse— 
Quel giorno pii non vi leggemmo avante. 


Goulburn went to Rugby with misgivings, aver- 
ring with a rare lapse into cant that he could not 
regret an enterprise which he had asked divine 
strength to fulfil; found the work uncongenial ; 
after eight years resigned it with delight. “ He 
was not '’—writes to us an old pupil, who was in his 
house and loved him well—“ he was not intended to 
be a headmaster. He fell on bad times—the times 
of the Crimean war, when all public schools were 
being emptied. He was a medieval saint with great 
social power; simplicity itself, with the pomposity 
of a D.D. of those times; he used, for instance, to 
go out to dinner in his cassock, and never appeared 
without it amongst us boys. He preached on ex- 
cellent theses, but loved Latinised expressions: ‘ Let 
the scintillations of your wit be like the corusca- 
tions of summer lightning, lambent but innocuous.’ 
He believed in surprises to attract attention ; would 
preach on occasions from the Eagle instead of from 
the pulpit, would choose as a text, ‘The King of 
Jericho, one; the King of Ai, one,’ ete, reading out 
all the thirty-one in order; would conceal a horse- 
whip under his gown in school, and crack it 
to help out a passage in Aristophanes. He was 
firm in discipline @ /a Eton, but seldom knew 
one boy from another. ‘ Well, little boy, what do 
you want?’ passing his hand over one’s head in a 
fatherly way, but having forgotten all the previous 
interview. He was fleeced by his servants, who 
starved us; adored personally amongst the masters 
by ——, who saw his goodness; ridiculed by 
who saw his failures : was his relative, and the 
first attempt at a science master in the school—a 
good idea, but badly carried out. When Goulburn 
left, he tried to keep out Temple in favour of 
Fanshawe, of Bedford, but happily failed. Temple 
restored discipline by the system of superannuation. 
Had Goulburn not had Tom Evans, Benson, 
Bradley as assistants, the teaching would have 
been as bad a failure as the discipline. And yet 
he was an ideal gentleman and Christian.” 

He returned to the field in which he was an 
expert—the field of pastoral and parochial work—at 
Quebec Chapel and St. John’s, Paddington, until in 
1866 he made perhaps the second blunder of his life 
by accepting the Deanery of Norwich. As a dean, 
he found scope for his preaching power, but was 
deficient on the secular and practical side of chapter 
work. He gave munificently to cathedral restora- 
tion, opened the nave to Sunday sermons, enjoyed 
the daily services, prepared himself by a more 
tranquil and placid life for the proverbial longevity 
of those who are or have been deans, the dyvavo/ of pre- 
dictive Homer. At this time were written many of his 
devotional manuals, and it is by these that his name 
will be remembered. No one can read his “ Thoughts 








on Personal Religion,’ with its deep, unaffected, 
uncontroversial piety, its literary grace, keen logic, 
and enlivening illustration, without conceiving for 
him a respect imperviable to the freaks of his 
biographer. Once or twice he took public action; 
when Stanley was made select preacher at Oxford 
he protested by resigning the similar office which he 
held ; but the step left untouched their personal 
friendship, and on Stanley's death he preached a 
funeral sermon which, since Burgon sternly de- 
nounced it, was probably in all ways generous and 
Christian. He wrote later on the life of that last 
eccentric divine; few men have offered such scope 
to a biographer: at once poet, critic, artist, 
theologian, buffoon, at once indecently scurrilous 
and riotously comic, he lived and died as if above 
all things to inspire a brief and brilliant memoir ; 
but Goulburn produced two ponderous volumes as 
unreadable as the Guicciardini of Macaulay’s anec- 
dote. After a time his deanery palled on him as 
his headmastership had done; its quasi-episcopal 
rubs and worries, exhilarating to a Magee or a 
Wilberforce, were to him intolerable ; he long pined 
to be rid of it, and at last resigned it. His retire- 
ment was not inactive; he read, wrote, preached, 
played a tender and a frequent part as adviser to 
stricken or anxious souls, enjoyed for the first time in 
his long married life the leisurely hourly companion- 
ship of his wife. The correspondence of his later 
years brings out two curious facts—Pusey’s strong 
distrust of and dislike to the Ritualists, and the terror 
inspired in the orthodox remnant, High and Low, 
after Pusey’s death, by the change of theological front 
connected with the publication of “Lux Mundi.” 
Goulburn’s last public act was to join with Denison, 
Liddon, and a few—a very few—besides, in a 
“Declaration on the Truth of Holy Scripture,” 
which, in defiance of German exegesis, of geological 
discovery, of universally accepted Darwinism, re- 
stated solemnly, sadly, helplessly, the abandoned 
theories of unadjusted Biblical criticism. There is a 
double pathos in such spectacles, familiar as they 
are to times of mental change; pathos in the heart 
sickness of the seniors, left to stand alone in ancient 
ways from which the forces of enlarged conviction 
have driven the disciples and the friends who once 
walked with them there; pathos in the sorrow of 
the younger men who break away, galled by the 
stigma of desertion, yet submissive to the beckoning 
of a hand their elders cannot see. Some of us, it 
may be, can stand apart from and feel sympathy 
with both, discerning, from our vantage ground out- 
side the conflict, that the old paths and the new 
alike, if traversed in obedience to the prick of 
conscience and of reason, lead to the same goal 
at last. He died, quite suddenly, in 1897. Some 
charming stanzas, written by him to his wife upon 
their golden wedding day, fitly summarise and close 
the record of this gentle, faithful life. 


A SEAMAN’S STORY. 
LirE OF Sir Wiit1am Rosert Menps, G.C.B., etc. By 
his Son, Bowen Stilon Mends, late Surgeon R.N. 
London: John Murray. 


Tus book has many merits. It is the life record of 
a good man and excellent seaman. It is compiled 
with pious care by the son. It contains many facts 
useful for the naval historian, and now and again 
it throws light on passages in the history of the 
country; but to the general reader how tedious! 
This was perhaps unavoidable; a large part of 
Admiral Mends’ career was covered by the great 
peace, the rather unexciting years that came 
between Waterloo and the Alma; there was an 
absence of striking events and great men. Any- 
thing about Nelson or Napoleon is interesting, but it 
requires an effort to recall the names of generals 
and admirals that followed. Again, much of the book 
is made up of the Admiral’s journals, but neither the 
journals nor the editorial narrative show literary 
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power: the very completeness with which Mr. 
Mends has done his work—it covers near 400 pages 
—leadens his narrative, for much recorded can only 
interest a narrow circle. The Admiral came of a 
naval stock, and from the first the sea was his 
destiny In 1826, when fourteen years old, he 
joined the Thetis in all the glory of a middy’s 
uniform, of which one fancies he was inordinately 
proud; but the captain ordered away the cocked 
hat, coat, and sword, since his youngsters must wear 
jackets and caps the first year. Anyhow, Mends had 
no lack of adventure. The ship left Callao on a 
Friday, early in 1830, and the captain and chaplain 
Were soon after drowned; again, she left Rio on 
a Friday in December, 1830, and came hopelessly to 
grief on the terrible cliffs at Mount Frio. Mends 
and some of his companions escaped by jumping 
on the rocks, others of the crew were hauled ashore, 
but many perished. The survivors had a rough 
time before they got back to Rio, whence they 
returned to England. It was the era of scientific 
seamanship; a skilled captain with his expert crew 
worked miracles with sails and wooden hulls, but 
few feats were greater than the return of the 
Pique. She had, when our subject was an officer, 
taken out Lord Gosford as Governor-General to 
Canada, and was bringing back his predecessor, Lord 
Aylmer. The ship stuck on the rocky coast of 
Labrador, and was fearfully battered before she 
got off. She was leaky and her masts were 
sprung, bad weather followed, her rudder was 
carried away, and she had to do with makeshifts; 
the pumps were kept going constantly; but she 
was brought home safe, if not sound, for which feat 
the captain and his crew were officially compli- 
mented. 

In the Crimean War Mends was flag-captain to 
Sir Edmund Lyons. On him fell the task of 
planning the transference of the troops to the 
seat of war. “The press of work fairly bewilders 
me,” he writes under date August 30th, 1854, 
but he managed almost without a hitch. The 
Crimean narrative is the most valuable part of the 
book. He writes again and again as sure that 
Sebastopol will fall immediately. The Russians, it 
seems, were at first unduly confident; their defeat 
on the Alma depressed them enormously ; they were 
seized with panic, and had we pressed on most 
like Sebastopol, not then sufficiently fortified, 
had fallen; but this was not done, and a year's 
warfare, darkened by enormous waste of blood and 
treasure and terrible suffering, followed. Noneed for 
us to dwell on the mismanagement that intensified if 
it did not cause that suffering ; that is an old story 
now. One thing must be noted. Admiral Mends 
bears testimony to the enormous advantage of press 
criticism. “In this war I am of opinion that it 
has done infinitely more good than harm.” Thus 
only were careless and incompetent officials exposed. 
“The criticism,” he says, “ was truthful and patriotic.” 
The Admiral took an unfavourable view of Lord 
Raglan. An honourable man, and in many ways a 
fine character, he exhibited a lamentable want of 
energy, and was, in fact, an incompetent general. 
If one believes that Sebastopol might have fallen a 
year earlier, is not this true? As we all know, that 
fortress was tardily but efficiently fortified and 
splendidly defended; all which the Admiral ad- 
mits, though, oddly enough, without mention of 
Todleben, whose reputation was made by this siege. 
Mends believed in the justice of our cause with a 
heartiness which to-day is lacking. Lord Raglan 
found it expedient to drive the inhabitants out of 
Balaclava. It was a melancholy sight, which moves 
our Admiral to these reflections: “Such is war! 
Such has the Czar to answer for!” And again 
France and England are “the instruments of 
Providence to scourge the monster.’ Not then 
did men curse the unspeakable Turk! Promotion 
and reward fell to Mends after the war. In 1883 he 
retired from the public service: in 1897 he died full 
of years and honour. 



































































HIS OWN COUNTY. 


Witp Lire in HAmpsHirReE HIGHLANpDs. By George 
A. B. Dewar. (“The Haddon Hall Library.”) London 
J. M. Dent & Co. 


Ir the words “ Wild Life” had been omitted from 
the title of Mr. Dewar’s book, its author would not 
have tempted critics to compare his pleasant prose 
with the wonderful pages of “ Wild Life in a 
Southern County.” And it is desirable that all 
those who follow Richard Jefferies, at a consider- 
able distance, in calling attention to the beauty 
of English landscape, and the interest of the 
English fauna and flora, should notice the titles 
of his books, and name their own productions in 
such a way as to avoid any possibility of creating 
confusion in the minds of the public. Moreover, 
Mr. George Dewar has a position of his own 
in the world of letters, and his originality of inspira- 
tion should appear to be, as it is, above suspicion. 
He approaches country life from the point of view 
of the sportsman and naturalist, who belongs to a 
landowning family, and has been familiar with fur 
and feather from his youth up. Mr. Dewar’s present 
volume is written in a characteristically manly and 
sensible style, which gives it a distinct place among 
current books about fields and woodlands, and the 
author hasa useful habit of distinguishing between 
what is matter of knowledge and what is merely 
matter of faith about wild creatures. Perhaps Mr. 
Dewar can hardly be said to be sufficiently a prose- 
poet to be able to do more, for those who already 
perceive to the full the subtle beauty of English 
wild life, than remind them of their ordinary out- 
door emotions, but he is a true lover of nature. 

North-west Hants is still a fairly well-timbered 
district, and Mr. Dewar’s book is largely made up of 
memoranda about what he has seen and heard in a 
wood which was formerly part and parcel of Chute 
Forest. In the third chapter we have an interesting 
account of a special visit which Mr. Dewar paid, 
“last season,” during the months of May and June, 
to the neighbourhood of this wood, with intent to 
observe its bird life. He waxes extremely enthu- 
siastic about nightingales, and objects strongly to 
the common opinion that the nightingale is a plain, 
unimportant-looking bird. But surely, to speak of 
the “ nobility of mien and carriage” of the nightin- 
gale does not really help a reader who is ignorant 
of British birds to conjure up to his mind’s eye 
an accurate idea of the songster who has had 
to bear so much from the pens of town-bred poets. 
Mr. Dewar is more in his proper element when he 
remarks that the singing nightingale is not a “ she,” 
and informs those whose knowledge of country life 
is chiefly derived from books and magazines that 
the bird sings, more or less, all day during the 
breeding season. Jefferies has emphasised the 
latter point in his own inimitable way. Many 
of Mr. Dewar's notes about nests of small birds 
are excellent, and his attitude towards the 
masters and mistresses of these somewhat unpro- 
tected establishments seems to have been kinder 
than that of the ordinary ornithologist. He men- 
tions that he once found a curious chaffinch’s nest 
in a bramble-bush. The owners of the nest were 
evidently birds of advanced opinions; they had 
ignored a conservative habit of lining the nest (when 
placed among brambles) with green moss, and had 
invented or adopted an zsthetic innovation in the 
form of an interior “arrangement” of slender red- 
brown fruit stems of a certain woodland moss. 

As becomes the author of that standard work, 
“ The Book of the Dry Fly,” Mr. Dewar gives us an 
excellent chapter upon angling in Hampshire. In it 
will be found a special account of how Froude, the 
historian, fished in the Bossington water below 
Houghton, and a great deal of general information 
about the Test and less important streams. 
Other parts of Mr. Dewar's chatty book which 
deserve honourable mention are those which 
deal with butterflies, and with “the autumn 
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fields.” But perhaps the best of Mr. Dewar’s 
matter is to be found in the last section of his book. 
For his two chapters upon “ Winter Sport and Wild 
Life” contain just the bright, accurate descriptions 
of winter in the woods which should be read by 
Londoners when the December evenings are foggy in 
St. James’s Street, and Christmas invitations are 
being weighed in the balance. ‘‘ Wild Life in Hamp- 
shire Highlands” has some good illustrations, and 
an index. It is worthy of a place in the beautifully 
“got-up” Haddon Hall Library. And the remark- 
ably humane and urbane tone of the book stamps 
it as a specially suitable gift-book for sixth-form 
boys. Much of the secret of England’s greatness, 
much of the spirit of those unknown heroes who 
have lived and died for her, in lonely places, without 
a thought of self, may be discerned in Mr. Dewar's 
wholesome pages. 


CANON PAGE-ROBERTS’S SERMONS. 


Our PRAYER-BOOK : CONFORMITY AND CONSCIENCE. By 
W. Page-Roberts, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Canterbury, 
and Minister of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, London. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 


AMONG the congregations of Western London there 
are few more remarkable than that which assembles 
at St. Peter’s, Vere Street, the church so long as- 
sociated with the name of the late Frederic Denison 
Maurice, its former incumbent. In the large crowd 
of hearers there is always to be found an unusual 
proportion of men, many of whom are distinguished 
in the public service, and particularly in the medical 
and other liberal professions. At this crisis in the 
history of the Church, it is interesting to learn from 
a volume of the preacher's sermons what is the kind 
of teaching which has proved acceptable to such an 
audience. 

It may be said generally that these discourses 
are characterised by freshness of thought, and by 
& vigorous and incisive style, as well as by the 
evidence they afford of wide and scholarly reading, 
and of acquaintance not only with the best modern 
speculations on scientific, social, and theological 
topics, but with the lives led by London citizens, and 
with their special opportunities, difficulties, and 
intellectual needs. There is nothing specially novel 
in the plan of the book. The preacher simply takes 
up in succession the several elements which make 
up the liturgical scheme of the English Church— 
exhortation, confession, absolution, the historical 
and hortatory teaching of the lessons, psalms and 
hymns, the creeds, the Litany, and the Bene- 
diction—and seeks to assign the special part 
which each has to play in the building up of the 
life of a church and in the spiritual culture of 
the individual worshipper. In this investigation 
much useful and interesting light is thrown on the 
historical development of the various parts of the 
Prayer-book, and on the controversies which have 
helped to shape its present form. The author seems 
to us to have been less successful on his purely 
literary criticism on the Psalms and the poetical 
books, and on the style of the seers and prophets of 
the Old Testament; but his appreciation of the 
profound spiritual significance of the Church's 
formularies and of the fitness both of the historical 
and the poetical ingredients in the daily service for 
the highest purposes of Christian worship is often 
original and always lucid and animating. Mr. Page- 
Roberts frankly admits that “it would be well if 
some of the Psalms, or verses from others, were 
omitted from our public service. There are 
verses in the Psalms which display a vindictive and 
merciless spirit. However excusable that may be in 
those who have been cruelly oppressed and trained 
in an imperfect moral system, it is utterly averse 
from the spirit of Christ, and improper in Christian 
worship.” The preacher does not appear to be 
aware of the way in which this difficulty is met in 
the Prayer-book of the American Episcopal Church. 
There it will be found that in an appendix to the 





ordinary Psalter some thirty “ selections” from the 
noblest and most edifying of the Psalms is reprinted ; 
and that the rubric enjoins the minister to use 
either the Psalms for the day or any two taken 
from the appendix which he deems more appropriate 
or specially suitable in view of the circumstances of 
the time. 

But at this moment of unrest and anxiety in the 
English Church, the attention of the preacher's con- 
gregation and of thoughtful readers of his book will 
doubtless be directed to what he has to say on the 
recent efforts of the clergy to restore the Mass, to 
exalt the thaumaturgic powers and claims of the 
priestly office, and to introduce the use of auricular 
confession and of personal and official absolution. 
On all these points the teaching of these sermons 
is emphatic and unmistakable. While archbishops 
and bishops are devoting time and learning and 
elaborate argument to questions such as the lighting 
of candles and the swinging of censers, it seems as if 
the gravest of all modern innovations—the practical 
enforcement of private confession on the young, and 
especially on girls, as a necessary condition of 
admission to confirmation or to holy communion— 
is allowed to go on unchecked, or is only feebly re- 
buked by authority. Yet there are London churches 
where lists showing the names of the vicar and his 
curates, and the hours at which they severally attend 
to receive confessions, are openly exhibited in the 
porch, and where the younger clergy are free to 
hear confessions and to bestow absolution without 
authority, without guidance, and without any of the 
safeguards with which the Roman Church has sought 
to protect this most difficult function from abuse. 

The four fine sermons on Confession and Absolu- 
tion appear to us, in view of the necessities of the 
present hour, to be among the most striking and 
valuable in this volume. The preacher traces the 
various forms which confession has taken in the 
history of the Church from the time of St Basil to 
the “experience meetings” of the Wesleyan Con- 
nexion. He shows the true value of confession to 
sin-burdened souls, as it is recognised in the Com- 
munion office; but he also shows with equal 
clearness the danger which arises when confession 
is urged on the young as a sacred duty, and serves 
merely as a prelude to the one result aimed at in 
the sacerdotal system—the bestowal of sacramental 
absolution. 


Confession of sin to a priest as a constant compulsory 
discipline of the Christian life is neither scriptural, primitive, 
nor profitable, and it is practically compulsory when it is 
insisted on by clergymen as a means of grace. Although 
practised by many of the holiest persons in all ages, it is bad in 
the long run for those who confess and bad for their confessors. 
It breeds in both a magical power of absolution. For it is the 
priests’ absolution men want; and in many cases they would no 
more make confession to a priest, were it not for his absolution, 
than they would confess to a policeman. Men believe that a 


priest has in some way the power committed to him of blotting 
out their sins if they confess, and therefore they humble them- 
selves to confess. No comfort comes to a man who confesses 


but who is denied absolution; and the purpose of confession in 
the Roman Church is the priestly aacedies which rewards it. 
If it ean be shown that this priestly absolution is of little value, 
then confession to a priest will rarely be practised. It will be 
seen to be unnecessary, undesirable, and usually unprofitable 
(p. 87). 


On the historical development of the symbol 
called the Creed of Saint Athanasius, and on its 
appropriateness as a part of the public worship of 
Christian people in our own day, Mr. Page-Roberts 
has, as might be expected, much to say. That creed 
is not by Athanasius, and is not to be met with till at 
least a century after his death. It is the outcome 
of attempts to formulate the Christian faith in terms 
of a scholastic philosophy, some of which are 
now obsolete, and others unintelligible. It is a 
sort of hymn or pan of victory over the Arian 
and Sabellian heretics of the fourth century. Yet 
it has never, in the form in which we now have it, 
been admitted into the public worship of the 
Greek Church. The American Episcopal Church 
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has not only omitted it altogether from her Prayer- 
book, but has so altered the Eighth Article of 
Religion as to exclude it from the list of accepted 
creeds. One of the first acts of the liberated and 
disestablished Irish Church was to withdraw all 
rubrical or other sanction from its use in the 
Liturgy, and simply to print it as an interesting 
historical document for the information of Church- 
men, but not necessarily for their acceptance. Yet, 
in spite of its doubtful origin, its confused meta- 
physics, and its terrible imprecations upon all who do 
not keep this faith “ whole and undefiled,” English 
Churchmen of the nineteenth century are expected 
to stand up and publicly declare that they are 
perfectly clear in their minds about the difference 
between the homoousion and the homoiousion ; and 
that they are untainted with either the Arian or 
the Sabellian heresies of the early Church. Readers 
of Canon Page-Roberts’s book may learn in what 
way and by what process this curious survival of 
ancient scholastic controversies has found its place 
in the service of the English Church, what is the 
explanation of that conservative instinct which still 
causes many good people to desire its retention, and 
what is likely to be the effect on religious life 
and intellectual honesty of the habit of affirming 
dogmatic propositions which are neither believed 
nor wholly understood. And the present incumbent 
of St. Peter's, Vere Street, is evidently in full 
sympathy with his illustrious predecessor, Mr. 
Maurice, who said, “It is impossible much longer 
to retain the Athanasian canticle as a part of our 
services,’ and that “the compromises and explana- 
tions which destroy the meaning of the creed make 
the continuous use of it in public worship most 
undesirable.” To handle in a reverent spirit, but 
with free intelligence, and in an unconventional 
manner, ancient documents which have furnished 
the religious sustenance of thousands of devout 
though uncritical worshippers, is not an easy 
task. That task, however, has been well fulfilled in 
this volume, and Mr. Page-Roberts’s readers will be 
enabled by it to understand the Prayer-book better, 
and to appreciate more highly than ever its value 
as one of the greatest inheritances we have received 
from our spiritual ancestors. 


FICTION. 

IonE Marcu. By S. R. Crockett. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 

THe Experience OF Dorornuy Lericu. By Frances Home. 
London: George Routledge & Sons. 


A Monk or Cruta. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. London: 
Ward, Lock & Co, 


Mr. CROCKETT has tried many experiments in his 
successful career as a writer of fiction. Some of the 
experiments have been uncommonly good, whilst one 
or two have been less fortunate. “Ione March” 
must be regarded as belonging to the latter order, 
and yet, if it had come from the pen of a new writer, 
how good it would have been thought to be! For 
Mr. Crockett has certain happy qualities which do 
not seem to fail him. He is always cheerful and 
optimistic. His stories never fail so far as a fine 
sentiment, running through them like a thread, goes, 
and he produces for our delectation any number of 
new characters, all of whom have some conspicuous 
merit. All these qualities are to be found in “ Ione 
March,” and the book has, in addition, some episodes 
as good as anything that Mr. Crockett has yet given 
us. What it lacks is unity of purpose. The plot 
wanders about in a somewhat perplexing fashion, 
and, whilst every scene that the author paints is 
excellent of its kind, the connection of one with the 
other is not so obvious as in a work of art it ought 
to be. The heroine, Ione March, is an altogether 
charming person, but Mr. Crockett heaps upon her 
head a quite unnecessary number of misfortunes. 
One does not see, for example, why he should 
have harrowed the feelings of his readers by making 





the great London doctor sentence her to death— 
quite mistakenly, as it turns out. That is a some. 
what trite expedient in fiction, and there was really 
no need to introduce it into “Ione March” in order 
to win our sympathy for the heroine. There are, in 
addition to Ione, some delightful Americans in the 
story, and there is one who is emphatically a Beast. 
with the biggest of B’s. Mr. Crockett intimates that 
this person is someone he actually met in the flesh 
when travelling. We hope that his prejudices were 
due rather to the discomforts of travel than to the 
vices of the Beast. He is entertaining in a work of 
fiction ; he must have been very much the reverse in 
real life. 

Miss Frances Home, in her pleasant and refined 
story, entitled “ The Experience of Dorothy Leigh,” 
gives us a sketch of hospital life regarded from the 
nurse’s point of view. It is a picture the lights 
and shades of which are put in with admirable 
fidelity, and the chief merit of the little tale is its 
obvious fairness and accuracy. The heroine, withal, 
is in herself so charming a creature that the 
reader is bound to fall in love with her, as did 
the Resident Surgical Officer—briefly known in 
these pages as “the R.S.O.”—whose strict devotion 
to duty and insistence on the minutiz of etiquette 
caused so much anger and open rebellion to agitate 
the breast of the pretty novice; for Dorothy Leigh 
is the rawest of novices when first we make her 
acquaintance in this vivacious narrative, and her 
blunders, her follies, her fits of mutiny, her impul- 
sive repentances, only to be followed by renewed 
outbursts of wilfulness, are all set out very divert- 
ingly and with delightful vraisemblance. Dorothy 
is unmistakably alive, and her little naughtinesses 
are exhibited as candidly as her real goodness and 
sweetness. The reader's sympathy, however, is not 
gained only by the pretty nurse; it goes out 
occasionally to the sorely tried and long-suffering 
R.S.0., whose dignity is perpetually affronted by 
the wilful pride and obstinacy of the young pro- 
bationer. But his ultimate reward is of a very 
appropriate nature, and thoroughly satisfactory 
alike to himself and to the subjugated Dorothy. 
Miss Home casts no undue glamour over the often 
repulsive and always toilsome work of the hospital 
nurse, and her moderation lends a real interest to 
this simple record of labour dignified by a great 
sense of duty. We can heartily recommend “ The 
Experience of Dorothy Leigh” to all in search of 
a wholesome and sympathetic story, pretty without 
mawkishness, and earnest without the least taint 
of bigotry. 

Another melodrama. The taste in the fiction of 
the hour has distinctly swung in this direction. The 
romance of adventure which in such stories as “ A 
Gentleman of France” raised fiction to the level of 
history or the Waverley novels has apparently had 
its day, and we are falling back upon a revived 
melodrama, more or less crude in its character. To 
this order of things belongs ‘‘A Monk of Cruta.” 
We have not often met with a more effective or 
powerful opening chapter than that with which this 
tale is begun. It shows us an Englishman lying on 
his death-bed on a lonely islet in the Mediterranean, 
his mind burdened by a guilty secret which he has 
just revealed to an attendant priest. The latter 
seeks to direct the mind of the dying man to 
thoughts of the future life alone; but the English- 
man, though conscious that his hours are numbered, 
clings desperately to life, and anxiously awaits a 
visitor whom he has reason to expect. When this 
visitor is at length ushered into the sick man’s 
room, the latter suddenly revives and greets the 
new-comer with words of reproach and anger. The 
response is a jeering allusion to the fact that the 
Englishman’s hours are numbered, and that his 
reproaches are, in consequence, of little weight. 
Then the dying man suddenly draws from beneath 
his pillow a revolver, and with a last rally of his 
waning strength, shoots the stranger through the 
heart. A moment later, the murderer himself dies. 
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This is a strong and effective situation, and it is not 
the only one to be found in “ A Monk of Cruta,” It is 
unnecessary to pursue the plot through its many 
ramifications. The murder committed by the dying 
man-—-who is, by the way, the father of the hero of 
the story—is not the only crime of that sort which 
forms part of the plot. We have, in addition, love- 
making of the most pronounced description, a 
fictitious claim to the hero's estates, and a desperate 
attempt to murder the hero himself on the little 
island of Cruta on which his father died. It is all 
extravagant, improbable and mysterious, and it is 
strangely unlike the conditions of ordinary life. 
Melodrama, however, is based upon a disregard for 
those conditions, and “A Monk of Cruta” does not dis- 
regard them more completely than other works of 
its class do. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 

PRESUMABLY there is not much to be said just now 
about English party politics; at any rate, the current 
numbers of both the great quarterlies leave them 
entirely alone. The Quarterly Review maintains 
the Tory tradition by a bitter review of Sir George 
Trevelyan’s last work, but that is all. The writer 
makes rather too much of the new school of 
American historians, whose zeal to show that 
they are unprejudiced and _ industrious leads 
them to treat the grandiose doctrines of the 
Declaration of Independence as empty and mis- 
leading abstractions; and he says everything 
that can be said against the Americans and 
their leaders, whether as regards their political 
action or their private characters. The rest of the 
number is varied and attractive. “Climate and 
Colonisation "—suggested, we suppose, by the latest 
aspects of “ expansion '’—gives scientific reasons for 
supposing that the northern races, without any 
miscegenation, may in time adapt themselves to 
the conditions of tropical life; there is a review 
of recent books on the Philippine Islands, by 
someone who knows the Archipelago well; 
a hopeful view of the future of the Scottish 
Established Kirk; and an extremely interesting 
sketch of Montesquieu’s travels in Italy, with his 
illustrations of the amazing moral decay and cor- 
ruption which were then conspicuous, especially in 
Venice and Rome. In the article on “Banking” 
we may specially refer to the writer’s remarks on 
the facilities and the dangerous risks of the German 
system, and to his insistence on the need of 
making further provision against commercial panics. 
“The Rifle” is readable and not too technical; and 
there is a learned article, illustrated by plans and 
diagrams — surely a new departure for The 
Quarterly ?—dealing with the Holy Sepulchre. Of 
the lighter contents we may notice “The Art of 
Dining ""— which incidentally suggests that the 
culinary excellence prevalent in France and Scot- 
land has been evolved under the stress of the con- 
stant disturbance of social life during the Middle 
Ages. England was prosperous then, and compara- 
tively quiet; and so her population was not driven 
to take trouble in concealing the defects in food 
that was naturally unpalatable. 

The Edinburgh Review is a very good number 
likewise. “British Finance in the Nineteenth 
Century,” which is written without party bias, 
may be commended especially for its excellent sum- 
mary of results, its criticism on the slackness shown 
in the work of reducing the National Debt, its con- 
demnation of grants in aid of rates, and its declara- 
tion that our “ adherence to Free Trade constitutes 
the most creditable chapter of modern public 
finance.” A very valuable review of Professor 
Dill’s book on the fall of the Roman Empire 
takes the view, now held by some of the most 
learned of our younger scholars, that the 
Empire was tolerably sound till the barbarians 
attacked it, and that it fell by their repeated 
assaults rather than through internal decay. A 





sketch of the life and writings of Mrs. Oliphant is 
more personal, more explicit, and more detailed than 
the article on that lady in The Quarterly. “The 
Ethics of Vivisection” takes a reasonable view: The 
suffering caused in the pursuit of knowledge is 
trifling as compared with that caused in the pursuit 
of food, and is greatly over-estimated hesides. The 
comments on the Peace Conference may be called 
judiciously hopeful ; the writer treats it as one of a 
series of events making for the better preservation 
of the peace of the world. The disarmament scheme 
has been unsuccessful; the arbitration scheme, in spite 
of the limitations and inherent defects of the process, 
gives more grounds for hope. The best part of the 
article is its careful and detailed examination of 
international arbitration. ‘“ Lord Clare,” “ The Odes 
and Epodes of Horace,” and “‘ Montalembert ” keep up 
the traditions of sound, solid historical writing and 
“elegant” classical scholarship which are part of 
the life of the old Whig quarterly; and the article 
on “Some Aspects of Modern Art ’”’—chiefly that of 
Degas and the newest symbolists—takes the sort 
of rational, healthy view which is sure to be 
scouted by the youngest generation of art critics. 
A short account of “The Problem in China” is 
notable for its refusal to accept partition as 
inevitable. Partition, it is argued, would mean that 
Russia would get the lion's share, and there will 
therefore be a tacit union of the other Powers 
against it. “Spheres of interest’’ (rather than 
influence”) they will have; the difference is rather 
oddly illustrated by a reference to the London 
water companies’ districts, which we should have 
thought were an example of mutual exclusiveness; but 
the writer holds that the “open door” may remain 
open likewise, and China may partially reform, and 
so maintain her independence. To give her time, 
he suggests the removal of the capital to Nanking. 

The Scottish Review is rather solidly historical, 
but its contents are fairly diversified. ‘The Evolu- 
tion of the Procurator Fiscal” is the sort of 
article that careful students cut out and bind 
with pamphlets. Of the lighter contributions, Mr. 
Wallace's “Golf and its Literature” leaves us less 
favourably impressed with the literature than with 
the game. But we should like to know—« propos of 
Vardon, the champion from Jersey—where Mr. 
Wailace has learnt that a Jerseyman is a French- 
man, or that the champion’s name is vrai Jersiais. 
“ Miss Ferrier’s Novels,” and Judge O'Connor Morris’s 
article on Lord Selborne, seem also to call for special 
mention. 

The Critical Review is nearly all theological; but 
we are glad to see an article on Ladd’s “ Theory 
of Reality,” emphasising the need for a revived 
Metaphysic. We are glad to echo the call. But the 
metaphysical instinct just now seems dormant. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Mr. Evtior Grirrts has some claim to speak about the pros- 
pects, political and economic, of “ America in the East,” since 
he has spent four years on the spot in more or less close scrutiny 
of the problems involved. Everyone who has read his previous 
books on “The Mikado’s Empire” and “Korea, the Hermit 
Nation,” is aware that he is a capable and quick-witted observer, 
an impression which this broad but pithily expressed survey of 
recent events is sure to heighten. It may be that the style of 
the book is somewhat oratorical in the full- flavoured, old- 
fashioned sense, and there will be plenty of people to assert 
that the point of view of the writer is altogether too optimistic. 
Mr. Griffis believes stoutly in the coming Imperialism of the 
United States. He is not of those who think that the advent of 
American power in the Pacific is a menace to the Common- 





* Awerrca IN THE East. By William Elliot Griffis, Author of “The 
Mikado’s Empire,” etc. Illustrated. London: James Clarke & Co. 

Ture Wortp or Booxs, and oTrHER Essays. By Leigh Hunt. Portrait, 
(The Bibelots.) London: Gay & Bird. 

A History or Oxrorpsurre. ByJ. Meade Falkner. (Popular County 
Histories.) London: Elliot Stock. 

SmpeticHTs on THE Conruicrs of Mernopism. By Benjamin 
Gregory, D.D. Popular Edition. London, Paris, New York 
and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. 

Tue ANNUAL OF THE British Scnoon at Atugns: Srsston 1897-98, 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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wealth, or that the possession of the Philippines is likely to 
prove, or Hawaii spell, the beginnings of disaster. He asserts 
that the Americans will never hold colonies in the rough- 
handed Spanish or French style; indeed, if his book has a 
weakness, it lies in the direction of flattery of the moral 
instincts of his fellow citizens under the Stars and Stripes. 
Thirty years ago the late W. H. Seward, who assuredly was 
not the least shrewd or far-seeing of American statesmen, pre- 
dicted that the Pacific Ocean was bound to become the “ chief 
theatre of events in the world’s activities,” and that is the broad 
conclusion at which Mr. Griffis in these pages arrives. “The 
white man is rushing both ways from East and West. The 
centre of the world’s hopes and ambitions has shifted to the 
Pacific. The Russian is marching seaward, building his railways 
as he goes, settling the great plains and valleys of Southern 
Siberia and commanding Northern China. Where thirty 
years ago forests stood and tigers were shot, stands V ladivostock, 
a city of 50,000 people. Southwardly, in warmer and richer 
regions, the Briton owns a splendid highway to India, lined with 
islands, fortresses, and coaling stations, which he holds for the 

ood of a fifth of the race. He is exploring the African valley 
Sen Cairo to the Cape for a railway which will be free to the 
world. In the tropics he holds superb ports, islands, and coast 
tracts. In the south temperate zone he has built up great 
commonwealths between Capricorn and the Antarctic. On the 
bosom of the South Pacific the Union Jack is the predominating 
flag.” Next to his faith in the colonising destinies of the 
American Commonwealth stands Mr. Griffis’s belief in the progres- 
sive development of Japan, and here he quotes facts and statistics 
which bear out his contention. Only a short time ago there was 
not so much as one tall chimney in the whole of the Mikado’s 
Empire, nor did the nation possess either railways or steamers. 
To-day there are cotton-mills with almost a million spindles 
and an army of skilled operatives twenty-five thousand strong. 
As for the national revenue, that has doubled in twenty years, 
whilst the wealth of the people has tripled since the old 
exclusiveness was broken down. America must join forces with 
England and Japan in the Far East—that is one point on 
which these pages insist. As to China, Mr. Griffis is bold 
enough to aealliel that the child is already alive who will live to 
see that vast Empire threaded with railways. He thinksthe apathy 
of the Chinese has been exaggerated, and he looks upon Shanghai 
as the probable New York of the Far East in the twentieth 
century. Stress is laid on the strategic value of the Philippines. 
“The Archipelago lies between the Japanese and the Dutch 
possessions. ‘Ihe islands look like a great breakwater to Indo- 
China, which is now held by the French. Commercially they 
form the gateway to China. They are on the direct road to 
India, and close to Australia.” Mr. Griffis thinks that the 
United States can govern eight to ten millions of people, chiefly 
of the Malay race, who speak forty different languages, and 
though he is not blind to the blemishes of the Civil Service in 
his country, he is of opinion that responsibility is exactly what 
the Americans need to sober them. We have said enough to 
show that the book is written with knowledge and courage, and 
is by no means lacking in the sanguine interpretation of the 

roblems which await, not merely America, but Europe in the 
Far Fast. 

There has just been added to the dainty little Bibelots which 
Messrs. Gay & Bird are publishing Leigh Hunt’s “ World of 
Books,” a group of essays marked by a delicate literary flavour 
as well asa genial outlook on life no less than on letters. Byron 
and Shelley flatly contradict each other in what they tell us 
about Leigh Hunt. The author of “Don Juan” calls him a 
great coxcumb and a very vulgar person, whilst the poet who 
— us “The Revolt of Islam” speaks of him as gentle, 

onourable, and brave; but the balance of evidence, let us say 

at once, leans to the verdict which spells mercy rather than 
judgment, though Hunt was by no means without his foibles. 
Macaulay admired Hunt's prose, and Robert Browning his 
poetry, whilst Sheridan Knowles, like Shelley, admired the 
man himself, and paid him the compliment of saying—‘‘ I would 
rather partake of your bread and cheese with a glass of Adam’s 
ale than that of many another man’s sirloin and port.” Carlyle 
rose from the perusal of Hunt’s autobiography in anything but 
an atrabilious mood to describe him as a gentle, patient, valiant 
human soul; but that was years after the greatest of the 
essayist’s literary indiscretions—the disclosures about Byron 
and his contemporaries—had been forgotten. The present 
selection of Leigh Hunt’s essays is taken chiefly from “ Men, 
Women, and Books” and from the pages of The /ndicator or 
The Keepsake. The charm of them consists in their easy 
colloquial style and the union of cultured gossip with imagina- 
tion and fancy. 

The great authority on ‘“Oxfordshire”—at all events, 
amongst the earlier writers—is Dr. Robert Plot, whose famous 
book on the county was published as far back as the reign of 
Charles II. He was born in the reign of Charles I., studied at 
Magdalen, graduated towards the close of the Commonwealth, 
and died in the days of William III. He was one of the 
earliest Fellows of the Royal Society, and was the first keeper 
of the Ashmolean Museum. Mr. Meade Falkner, who, by the 
way, edited Murray’s Handbook to the county, says of Dr, Plot 





in his latest monograph in the County Histories Series, that 
nothing escaped Dr. Plot’s net. He was picturesque, inde. 
fatigable, and, above all, credulous. “In the quartz of his 
exuberant fancies is found the gold of numberless interesting 
facts about the Oxford of his day.” What we get in these 
chapters is much lightly-handled learning about Oxfordshire 
during the Roman occupation and under the Saxons, Danes, 
and Normans. At the beginning of the twelfth century 
the city of Oxford was already a place of importance; 
it had outstripped its old rivals—Abingdon, Wallingford, 
Eynsham. The Norman kings, with scarcely an exception, 
were fond of hunting, and the chase of Woodstock, the 
forests of Wychwook, Beckley, Shotover, and Cumnor drew the 
Court constantly to the district, so that Oxford may be said to 
have basked in the light of the king’s countenance from the 
days of Henry I. to the dawn of the Commonwealth. Apart 
from the claims of the University, the royal demesne at Wood- 
stock brought the Court continually into the county, and a long 
list of Oxford Parliaments is recorded. Many pages of this 
book are concerned with the beginnings of the University—the 
work of Wykeham and Wyelif, the position of Oxford as a seat 
of learning in the Middle Ages, the dissolution of religious 
houses, Elizabeth’s conflict with the Catholics, the position of 
the city and of the University during the Civil War and the 
Commonwealth and at the Restoration, and much else of wide 
historic interest impossible to a narrow paragraph. Queen 
Elizabeth quitted Oxford for the last time in 1592. The heads 
of the University accompanied the cavalcade out of the city, and 
when it had climbed Headington, the Queen ordered her coach 
to be turned about at the city of the dreaming spires which lay 
in the plain below. “ Farewell, farewell, dear Oxford,” she 
exclaimed ; ‘“‘ God bless thee, and increase thy sons in number, 
holiness, and virtue.” Elizabeth, on her own confession, liked 
the city well, and only a scholar who shared her appreciation 
could have written such a record of its diversified and many 
sided life and claims. 

Dr. Gregory’s “ Sidelights on the Conflicts of Methodism ”’ 
is a big book, based, to a large extent, on notes taken by the 
Rev. Joseph Fowler—father of Sir Henry Fowler, M.P.—of 
critical debates in the Wesleyan Conference in far-off years. The 
period covered by the survey is the second quarter of the century 
when Wesleyanism was confronted with serious disruptions 
which came to a climax with the catastrophe of 1849-50, which 
deprived it at a stroke of no less than one hundred thousand of 
its adherents. Considerable light is cast in the volume on the 
educational policy of Methodism between the years 1827 and 
1852, and though the appeal of the book is chiefly to pronounced 
adherents of that religions community, it has its distinct value 
as a contribution to the general ecclesiastic annals of the 
nation. 

Messrs. Macmillan send us the annual volume of “ The 
British School of Archwolugy at Athens.’ It gives an account 
of explorations in Asia Minor and excavations in Melos made in 
the course of last year by competent scholars. The interest of 
the volume is heightened by illustrations and plans, and in its 
closing pages will be fonnd a full account of the work and 
position of a society which has done much to train students in 
the most approved methods of archeological research. 
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ISTRESSING HEADACHE, Indigestion, 

Simulated Neuralgia, and Nervous Depression 

| are frequently caused by some peculiarity of the 

vision, which can at once be overcome by the use 
of proper glasses. Sere 


OUR EYES, 


By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S. F.R.M.S., 
| President of the British Optical Association, &c.; 
now in its Eighteenth Edition, price 1s, 
Or consult, free of charge, 
MR. JOHN BROVUVNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 


| 63, STRAND, LONDON. 
SCHWEITZER’S 


“The” COCOATINA 


is Nature’s Restorer of Nerves 


Cocoa. and Bodies that are jaded and 
/weakened by town life during 


| the hot weather. 


STRAINED 


VISION. 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THREE MONTHS, SIX MONTHS, AND 
TWELVE MONTHS 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 
The Best and Most Popular Books of the Season 
are now in Circulation. 
PROSPECTUSES OF TERMS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second-hand), Alsoa 
large selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
Suitable for Birthday and Wedding Presents. 


30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London; 
and at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


The Transvaal Crisis. 


By SIR HENRY MEYSEY-THOMPSON, Bart., M.P. 
Remarks on the Present Condition of Affairs. Price 6d. 


To be obtained from all booksellers or from 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., London. 


£10 10s. ore SNoRwEaIaN FJORDS. 


£22 is. Northern Capitals Cruise, St. Petersburg, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, Christiania, 
ARGONAUT, 


ORGANISED BY DR. LUNN and MR. PEROWNE, 








} 


On the S.Y. “ 3,254 tons, 4,000 horse power. 


Secretary, 5, EnpsteiGH Garpens, Lonpon, N.W. 


EPPS'S 
COCOA ESSENCE 


A THIN COCOA. 





The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful 
hydraulic pt easure give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a finely-flavoured 
powder, a product which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence 
of tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the place. Its active 
principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed energy without un- 
duly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of 


your tradesman, a tin will be sent post free for 9 Stamps. 


JAMES EPPS & Co. LTD. 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
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SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES. 999-76 226. | PENS 


JOM HWEATHS COATED)! 


a ey Tettonon rut EZ) /6. 
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London & North Western Railway. 


CONVENIENT FAST EXPRESSES FOR TOURISTS 
AND FAMILIES. 


NORTH WALES TOURIST RESORTS. 





a.m. a.m. p.m. 
London (Euston) a he Oo .. BE. ES 
p-m. p-m. 
Rhyl vee wl me He. BR . OF 
Colwyn Bay _... _- ££ oe 2H = OR 
Llandudno - xo 32. 1H a Sa 
Penmaenmawr ... o «x 2 oe SO we Se 
Bangor... ion - oo» 324 «. $43 -- 755 
Pwllheli .. ee oe ee 
Criccieth ... : i. — .. 9% 
a.m. a.m. p.m. 
London (Euston) ... . e282 wm BO uw Be 
p.m. p.m. 
Barmouth ... - ar 435 «+ S55 = 
Aberystwyth .. wo £6862 = £2 is Oe 


CENTRAL WALES. 


a.m, p.m. 

London (Euston) iss re .. dep. I1 0 1 30 
. p-m. p.m. 
Llandrindod Wells ... -— wa 2 2 7 5 
Llangammarch Wells ee ee 7 38 
Llanwrtyd Wells... a a 5 5 7 44 


BLACKPOOL AND ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


a.m, a.m. 
London (Euston) . a .. dep. 1025 ... 11 30 
».m. 
Blackpool . : , ove arr. : ° — 
Morecambe ' oo 2» @€3 - = 
Windermere < me i. cae —_ 
Keswick ... , = sae a — .. 60 


For further particulars see the Company’s Time Tables and Notices. 


FRED. HARRISON, 
General Manager. 


NORTH SASTERS RAILWAY. 


Euston, July, 1899. 





MA GNIFICENT SCENERY. 
BRACING es 


SUMMER - HOLIDAYS 


IN THE 


Yorkshire Dales and Moors. 
Lake District. 
Yorkshire and Northumberland Coast. 
Roman Wall District. 
Scottish Borderland. 


Illustrated Guide to FURNISHED LopGINGs in Farmhouses and 
Seaside and Country Villages, with large map and descriptive intro- 
duction, can be obtained, post free, 2'4d., from the Superintendent of 


the Line, N.E. Railway, York. GEORGE S. GIBB, 
York, July, 1899. General Manager. 





Vacation Cruelty to Cats. 


ERSONS leaving their homes vacant, or in charge of caretakers, 

are earnestly desired to provide for the wants of their 

domestic Cats, instead of consigning them to a lingering death in 

empty houses, or to inevitable starvation and cruelty when turned 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


R.S.P.C.A., 105, Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 


adrift in the streets. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 270 10 GUST, 1899. 
t 4 } ‘ S Lr 
G.C.1 N K.C.M F.R.S 
I I N ( S CE Ee Syp1 ( t 
\ ( W By M Frances H. I 
W ( By Di ( eM F.R.S 
I I | I By | ‘ 
( New ! By W I 
M.G. (fers AN indland) 
Lord Elle I I I Hon. I ( 
Did t W \ ‘ By t H I ER! Leve 
The Ma ( By ¢ es Ne n-k INSOD 
Why are I D g By ¢ Espa ( } 
N ft I \ D. M 
The Hu l N I AN ( 
Tt Decame ts V By W. J. 8 
Madame Ne By ¢ H M aC, MAXWELL. 
rhe Evolution of the P 2 By M AE 
e ( Be 5 \ By I np Roper ( i 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltd. 





THE BEST PAPER FOR THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 
THE 


WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


Price 3d. Post Free, 3':d. 


Adventures in London H E. ¢ 
Midsummer Days in Norway I N s 
Cartoons of the Week. | c G, 

| 

; - 

Brer } | ( 

The 

M 


The Queen's Navee in Trim 

Pictures from our Naval Manceuvres. 

Angli Resorts 

Dumb Things All 

Some “Pottle Papers” Pictures. 

A Holiday Sketch. 

“A Prisoner of the Khalifa.” M 
Ad 


Concerning Dress I 

In the World of Books: Illustrated N 
Our Chess Page. 

The Queen's Prize Winner of 1899 W 
Week-Ends Off: A 

Short Sketch: 

A Destructive Little Weanen of W ar. 
Here, There. and Everywhere 

All the Week's News, &c 


Publishing Office: Tudor Street, London, E.C 





NOW’ READY. 
THE SUMMER (AUGUST) NUMBER 


Patt MALL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 


rer Number of the PALL MALL MAGAZINI 
my extra pag f Lliusts ms, Stort ind Poem { 
f cont , 2 
THE QUEEN'S paIvatE APARTHENTS AT WINDSOR 
tk 1 Qu aan Iti A sted by many | Saoavee empl li hed hot caene 
AN he nee OF KISSING IN ‘AMERICA 
t tre fr an entirely new 1 t of view by | 
I whe the famou “Italia psy ig / 
PUNCH NOTES.-—III. 
The third instalment of Mr. Burnand's niscences of /’us 1 of th 
writers and artists w have sat ¢ the “ Roun 1 Table 
ANERDCA TO-DAY—NORTH AND SourTE. 
‘ " xapers fr. William Ar r, who recently 
aaicaranaerumicae ee bias Gael ft “PALL MALL 
WAGAZIN 
CHARLES DICKENS Le MR. ANDREW LANG 
An article of g ry interest by Mr. W. E. Henle 
A ey atven. 
u t, with many illustrati ft pper t *s of the 
Than | written by Mrs. E. T. Cook oa 
SILHOUETTES IN PARLIAMEET. 
With caricature port e of Commons celebrities 
A DUTCH BARBIZON. 
An artist’s tour in Holland, with illustration by Nico Jongmanr 
te following SIX Complete St tre included in the Summer Numder :- 
FIELDING HAD AN ORDERLY. Gilbert Parker. 
THE TAL OF THE CITY. H. G. Wells. 
CASTILIAN AMOROSO. E. Nesbit. 
THE ILLUSION OF A SACRIFICE. K. F. Hills. 
FPERRIER’S ag RD. FP. Swainson. 
AN ELOPEM Phebe Hart. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
lilustrations of the P. LL MALL MAGAZINE « 
tfure. 10 the wmmer Number many of the hief black-« 
tay contribute Vo other magazine offers so full a budget o, 





ms, and E rguisite Engraving 
The Front isprece to the AUGUST Number is a finely-cxecuted Colour-Plate 
*.G. DENHOLM ARMOUR, entitled 


THE BOAR HUNT. 


price ofthe PALL MALL MAGAZINE remains 
“ONE SHILLING. 
Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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Educational. 


HIGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ST, LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
ESTABLISHED 1365 
Principal . a = = ome ; J. CO. DUFF. 
CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Public Examination Results, December, 1893, to April, 1898 :— 
210 SUCCESSES, 27 IN HONOURS, 12 MARKS OF DISTINCTION, 
Including— 
Marlborough Scholarship, December, 1896. 
Royal Naval Engineer Studentship (Open Competition), April, 1 
Previous Examination, Cambridge University, October, 1596, and June, 
1897. 
Royal Naval Cadetship (6th out of 55), April, 1898 
Law Preliminary Examination, April, 1898. 
Preparatory Department vor Boys rrom 6 To 10, 


For Illustrated Prospectus, &c., apply to the Principal. 
I ppty I 


a 

LKLEY SCHOOL. (Founded 1607. Recon- 
stituted and Rebuilt 1893.)—A High-class Public School. Most 
Spacious and Complete Premises, finely situated on Edge of Moors, 
Bracing climate. Gymnasium, Laboratories, Workshop, Sanatorium, 
large Playing Fields. Fees, £55 to £65 per annum inclusive. Boarders 
received by the Head Master in the School House and in the Hostel 
under the Second Master. Prospectus, etc., on applicatic n to the 

Head Master, F, SWANN, Esa., B.Sc., B.A. 


[J NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
Gower Street, W.C, 
Heap Master: J. LEWIS PATON, M.A., late Fellow of St. Johns 


College, Cambridge. 


MICHAELMAS TERM commences TUESDAY, SEPT, 19t 


wn by the founders of University College, and is organised as a first 
le modern and classical school 
For prospectus apply at the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A. Secretary. 


NUOVA ANTOLOGIA. 


33rd Year. Established 1865 
Editor—MAGGIORINO FERRARIS, M.P. 


The Leading Italian Review of Literature, Science, Fine Arts 
and Politics. 





Is published at Rome on the rst and 16th of each month. 


Each Number contains — 200 Pages. 
The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the st and the foremost Italian 


Review. The most Eminent Waiters, ‘Weenie Professors and 
Members of Parliament are among its Contributors 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :— 
One Year <M 
Postal Union os Fam « Fem io Bi 20 
Great Britain .. £1166 .. £o183 .. £096 
United States .. $8.81 .. 84.40 .. $2.29 


A Specimen Number sent on request. 


ROME, V/A SAN VITALE. 


Sie Wation. 


WOCHENSCHRIFT FUR POLITIK, VOLKSWIRTHSCHAFT 
U. LITTERATUR. 








Herausgegeben von dem Landstagsabgeordneten 
Dr. TH. BARTH. 


BESTEHT SEIT OKTOBER 18 


tefte von 1%—2 Bogen. 
uUOA O9JEH ZG Woraqer 


Die “Nation” vertritt die liberale Weltanschauung auf allen 
i Gebieten des Offentlichen Lebens, und bringt ausschliesslich 
a el von her rragenden Politikern, Schriftstellern, \< 
iO Gelehrten ; regelmiissige orientirende kritische Uebersichten iiber | 

—- * volkswirthschaftliche, parlamentdrische,  kiinstlerische, io 
itterirische Vorgiinge, etc., etc. vor. 


Der Preis betrigt pro Jahr 16 Mark (pro Quartal, M. 4). 8) 


Expedition der ‘‘ Nation.” 
H. 8. HERMANN, BERLIN, 8.W., BEUTHSTRASSE 8. 
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Magnificent Presentation 
Volumes. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NOW READY. Complete in Two Handsome 
Volumes, price gs. each. 


The Queen’s Empire. 


A Pictorial Record in which the Modes of Govern- 
ment, National Institutions, Forms of Worship, 
Methods of Travel, Sports, Recreations, Occupa- 
tions, and Home Life of the Inhabitants of the British 
Empire are faithfully and vividly portrayed. With 
about 


700 MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS, 
beautifully reproduced from authentic Photographs, 
and printed on Plate Paper, with Descriptive Text. 


Graph: ays: ** Messrs. Cassell & Company are — to be 
ate on tl blication of h a work, hay py alik yncept 

i execution, for ‘it can with safety be said that no other book 
brings home to the reader more vividly the true character of our 
Empire, and what a powerful agency it is in the progress and 
civilisation of the world.” 


e St. James's Gazette says: *‘ A wonderfully complete picture record 

* "Lhe Queen s I npire 

The pectator says: ‘* Nothing ild more forcibly present the e 

ety of the British Empire than this admirabie work.” 

I 

The Pall Mail Gazette says: *‘ It is a most striking collection ; nin 
Imperialism, presenting in its very contrasts a fascination tl carries one 
through the ever-changing panorama with hed inte to 





New and Enlarged Edition, Price 1os. 6d. 


The Queen’s London. 


Containing nearly 500 Exquisite Views of London 


and its Environs, together with a fine series of 


Pictures of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee Procession. 


Opinion says: *' The artistic finish displayed ‘in ‘ The Queen's London’ 
es ; this publication immeasurably above any other work of the kind. It forms a 
nique rec rd of the metropolis and fe surrounding neighbourhood,” 


n 


The Times says: “‘ A fascinating collection of photographs, several hundred 
umber, illustrating bi aiitbnes and scenes taken throughout London and the suburbs, 

t once very varied and very well chosen.’ 
The Dai Non ws says: “The work embraces all that is most characteristic of 
the metrope ie not its streets and highways only, but its public buildings, th 


d I g 
within and wi the vat. 


Complete in One Volume, Price gs. 


Pictorial England 
and Wales. 


With upwards of 320 Beautiful Illustrations 
prepared from Copyright Photographs. 


The Pall Mali Gazette says: ‘‘Here are some 320 beautiful pictures costir 
each of them only the fraction of a farthing. Scenes of historic interest —— 
picturesque spots (some of them still virgin of the tourist) are included, and 
the blocks in almost every case are creditable to both photographers and 
engravers. If each of our Colonial guests in this Jubilee year were to take back 
with him a copy of this charming memento of the Mother Country, Imperial 
Federation would be just so many steps nearer.’ 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London; Paris, New York 
and Melbourne. 








MR. GRANT RIGHARDS’S Publications. 


BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 
No. 5, JOHN STREET. By Richarp Wuireinc. 6s. 


: [Tenth Edition. 
TIMES.—*‘ All that part of the book which describes his experiment is intensely 
Mr 






interesting . Whiteing sees the wretched side of such a life as clearly as any of 
the writers who take Mr. Morrison's view. Sut he sees that there are other sides to 
it as well. i After reading the book one sees more in every-day life than one saw 
before—and this is surely what a novel of any distinction should do for us.” 

A DUET. By A. Conan Doyie. 6s. 

PUNCH says of this novel :—‘‘‘A Duet’ is a most delight! k, beginning 
with a courtship, and ending with the first year of the very hap; iple’s married 
life. The easy, fascinating style in which it is written is the very perfection of 
literary art. it is real life and true pathos without exaggeration, Mr. Conan 
Doyle, 3 ir v i health! 

MISS CAYLEY'S ADVENTURES. By GRANT ALLEN. 
ith Illustrations by Gord Ww | Second Edition 

D LY 2 "TELEGR -APH.—"“ In the "charming, ch ver, i d original Miss Lois 
Cayley Mr. Grant Allen has done more to reconcile us t e ‘New Woman’ than 
could be achieved by a thousand ‘ Hilltops’ or ‘Wome Who Did. . The result is 
i capital work of light fiction, which « e either perused steadily as a whole or can 





be taken up and opened haphazard, as the reader may choose. The adventures are 
as varied as j id we see the courageous young emerge from 
every diffict Pe i to Scotch marriage—with 

iumph accompanied with decorum. Through all runs a very pretty | love Story of 
devotion, endurance, and trust, which is good in a prosaic and sceptical age, 


THE HOOLIGAN NIGHTS. iy CLARENCE ROOoK. 








hootir 


an 

















With Frontispiece in Colours by William Nicholson 

PALL MALL (¢ AZL y he *“* The Hooligan Nights’ must be accorded a 
position ri street library . . it is splendid re ading anda 
val ) vat ral history of H volig anism. ... The joys and sorrows 

ful De xdger, “the I highly devel yped trickine and « asual brutality of 
theu , are certainly most fascinating | Mr. Rook’s editorial hands. 
IDYLLS OF THE SEA. By F. T. BuLLEN, Author of 
ruise of the Cacha [Second Edition. 

TIM: os “Idylls of the Se 7 have those qualities of keen observation 
vi vid a entation, and imaginative interpretati of the things of the sea which 
delighted the reader he eae Cruise of the Cachalot.’ Mr. Bullen is as con- 

cing a e is vivid, and ev where he fails to nvince } arely fails to interest 
nd to charm. <° has, in fact, discovered and explored a new field of literature, 

1 a mastery of its secrets. 

SHANGHAIED. By FRANK Nor RIS. 3s. 6d. 

DAILY CHRONICL ‘* Sha ha ven us more pleasure than any 
sea story we have read for a + ng time. We thi ink « f the sea stories of the most dis 
cerning of our modern sea ters—Mr. Joseph c mrad, Mr. Louis Becke, Mr. 
Bullen, even of Stevenson—and we atill th ink f this story with infinite relish. . . . 
Tt is literature If it is t appre we shall ily think the worse of the 

‘ re ade 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MARQUISE. by 
k 2 ELI LowNDES ‘ 

ty an A ; **Mrs. Bell 1 owndes has done exceedingly clever 

ing. . | he airiest way, and by means of the sketchiest conver ms of the 
always sket he presents ! large number of uncommonly well- 
lividualised There is these interwove life stories, and 
tears, comedy, The is a de tful creature, well 





witty, warm heartec 


SILENCE FARM. By WILLIAM SHARP. 3s. 6d. 





u ORL ) "a a e Farm’ we have that rare and delightful thing — prose 
written by a poet Mr. V illiam Sharp has seldom dene anything which breathes 
t f the true spirit poetry than does the first chapter of this his latest book. 
By r charm of touct 1 an almost sordidiy painful situation into the 
eautiful foreshad Not less noticeable than the charm of style 
i Sile I 1 character-drawing and the working out of the 
I t . Abov the | which grow upon the readers imagination 
after he has finished it 
THE POLITICAL STRUWWELPETER. Py Haxoup 

Becoig. » Ilustrati« | by F. Carruthers Gould. 4s. 6d. 


[Jenth Lhousand. 
- Better caricature has seldom 


hoose the best. 


1THENEUM.— T ) pee fu n 
been seen, al among so many excellen iaohamees it is difficult to « 
THE OPEN ROAD. A Little Book for Wayfarers. Com- 
piled by ss. Limp leather, gilt edges, ss. net. India Paper 
Edition (limi 2 rf to 250 copies), limp leather, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
[Second Edition in preparation. 





RUSSIA IN ASIA: a Record and a Study. 1588-1899. 
By ALEex!Is KRAUSSE With 2 Maps in Colours and 10 specially drawn. 
Demy &vo. 25s. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The reader will find the volume of great service to 
the study of one of the most momentous questions before England at the present day, 
packed with facts, replete with suggestion, teaching many a lesson and conveying 
many a grave warning. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Can hardly be missing from the shelves of 
students of foreign politi . . This most instructive book.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“A comprehensive and thorough study of the advance of the 
Russ sian power i n Asia.’ 

SATURDAY REV/IEW.—‘‘ Mr. Krausse’s book deserves much patient 
attention, as his facts have evidently been collected with considerable care and his 
conclusions often bear scrutiny.” 

MORNING POST.—“ Av al luable contribution to the study of British politics.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ An opportune and serviceable work, full of informa 
tion and suggestion, and written with general clearness and vigour. 


FRANCESCO CRISPI, Insurgent, Exile, Revolutionist, and 
Statesman, By W. J. Stittman, Author of ‘The Old Rome and the New,” 
&c. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MORNING POST.—“ The vigorously written sketch. . Mr. Stillman . 
has closely studied his (Crispi's] career, and, with the aid of publ ished authorities, he 
has produced a book which will be read with keen attention by those who desire to 
understand the motives and actions of a foreign statesman whose part in the politics 
of our time has been so exceptions ally rich in stormy passages. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. A well-written life of Francesco Crispi, the last 

rvivor of the makers of modern Italy. 


THE HUMAN MACHINE. Ano Inquiry into the Divinity 
of Humar 1 Faculty in its bearings upon Social Life, Religion, Education, and 
Politics. By J. F, Niseet, Author of ‘The Insanity of Genius.” 6s. 

rn [Second Edition. 
SCOTS MAN.—“ So well-informed, so modern, and so interesting that it cannot 
fail to attract and stimulate an intellectual seader.” 
WOR LD.—* The book is distinctly representative of a great deal of the thought 
of the day, and in this connection is a book to be read and considered.’ 
LITERATURE.—" Leaves an impression deeper and more durable than that 
produced by works much more ambitious.” 


WHERE AND HOW TO DINE IN LONDON. 
DINNERS AND DINERS. By Liecut.-Colonel NewNuAM 


Davis, 3s. 6d. With Cover designed by Lewis Baumer. 


GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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GLOBE 








The 
and 





METAL POLISH. 





You are bound to have recourse to it sooner or later. 
others first, by all means, if you wish it. GLOBE'S turn must 
come in the end—and for always. GLOBE is content to wait. 
only thing is, you will save time, labour, annoyance, money, 
metal, by commencing with GLOBE right away. 
everywhere. RAIMES & CO., 


Stockton-on-Tees. 


The Leading Lustre Manufacturer— 
on this Planet anyhow. 


Try the 


5, Philpot Lane, London, E.C., and 


Sold 

















omen 


suffer more 


t 


th 


han men. 


The y live nearer the 
an men do 


breaking down point 


Their duties and constitutions play more 


tricks on their appetite ; and they are usually 


re 


ady to exert themselves more than the 


nourishment they take warrants 

Their resources often amaze us 

The trouble is to induce them to take 
proper care of themselves. 

Halls Wine will preserve their natural 
streng and will restore when it has 


not 
italizes all other food taken, and brings 


V 


c 


: 


escaped through illness or overwork. 


Hall’s Wine is food as well as drink. It 
only plants food in the system, but also 


} 


heerfulness and bloom to their faces. 


Its stimulating and restorative powers are 


st evidenced with convalescents, who rally 


quickly when Hall’s Wine is given them. 


Moreover, it wards off all those comp! aints 


that attack you when the bl ood i is poor or the 


sy 


fa 


th 


Will 


stem run down, such as neuralgia, influenza, 


sleeplessness, mental and physical fatigue, in 


-9 
ict all weaknes SS 5 and often when you are 
ready in the throes of these complaints it 
1! , 


| give astonishingly quick relief 


Sold by licensed grocers 


chemists, and wine merchants. 








MEDOC. —VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent “o t a ! 
Dinner Wine. The quality _— wine wil “ne 83 
be found equal to wine usual ld at m vale 


higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER CLARET, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine meets with 
from the constantly increasing number of cus 
tomers it procures us in London and the 


176 99 


Provinces, gives u; ad nal confidence in 
submitting it to those who iil ke pure Bordeaux 
wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to any 
Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


Ail who know these Wines tel! us there is no Claret sold in 
Great Britain to equal them in value. Compare them 
with wines sold ecisewhere at 16s. and 20s. a dozen 
and upwards. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in price of 6d. 
per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS 


LIVERPOOL: 37, North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26, Market Street. 


A REVOLUTION 
IN FURNISHING. 


FURNISH BY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 











Norman W Stacey, 


118, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


Call and Interview Manager. 
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